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SPEAKER REED ON HENRY CLAY. 


We referred at considerable length some time 
ago to the supplemental volume on the history 
of protection in the United States compiled by 
President McKinley for the reprint of Colton’s 
Life of Henry Clay. Another feature of the 
republication deserves more general attention 
than it has yet received. We refer to the es- 
timate of Henry Clay, contributed by Hon. 
Thomas B. Reed, which occupies some thirty 
three pages of the first volume of the work. 
The author and the subject of the sketch have 
this in common, besides their advocacy of pro 
tection, that each was to make his strongest 
impression on the minds of his countrymen by 
his discharge of the function of Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. Henry Clay was 
six times chosen Speaker; Mr. Reed has been 
thrice elected to the office, and it is noteworthy 
that, besides Clay, only six men have equaled 
Reed in this particular. Nathaniel Macon was 
Speaker in the Seventh, Kighth and Ninth Con- 
vresses; Andrew Stevenson, in the Twentieth, 
Twenty-first, Twenty-second and Twenty-third 
Congresses; Schuyler Colfax in the Thirty- 
eighth, Thirty-ninth and Fortieth Congresses; 
James (. Blaine, in the Forty-first, Forty- 
second and Forty-third Congresses; Samuel J. 
Randall was chosen to fill the unexpired term 
of Michael C. Kerr in the Forty-fourth Con- 
gress, and was also Speaker in the Forty-fifth 
and Forty-sixth Congresses. Finally, John G. 
Carlisle was Speaker in the Forty-eighth, Forty- 
ninth and Fiftieth Congresses. Should the Re- 
publicans obtain a majority of the House of 
Representatives in 189s, Mr. Reed will be un- 
doubtedly chosen Speaker a fourth time, and 
will thus stand on a level with Stevenson, but 
will be still two terms short of Clay. The last 
named, indeed, is likely to remain the Speaker 
par eminence iD American history, although, 
as a matter of fact, he never wielded a tithe of 
the authority which is exercised by Mr Reed. 
It was less what he said and did in the Chair 
than what he said on the floor of the House 
that made Clay a commanding figure 

A remarkable feature of Henry Clay’s career 
is the length of his public life. This began 
when he was twenty-seven years old, and he 
literally died in harness at the age of seventv- 
five. Of that long period of forty-eight vears, 
only six were passed ino retirement from the 
public stage, if that can be called retirement, 
during which Clay was a candidate almost vic 
torious for the Presidency of the United States. 
Clay was, in a strict sense of the word, a self- 
taught and self-made man. He obtained only 
the rudiments of a common school education in 
his Virginia home, and it was as a clerk in the 
office of Chancellor Wythe that he fitted him- 
self for the bar. Nevertheless, when he moved 
to Kentucky, be was undoubtedly better quali- 
tied for professional and political advancement 
than any other citizen of the new State. The 
prompt recognition of his abilities retlected 
credit upon Kentucky, and to him is’ princi- 
pally due the national distinction of that com- 
monwealth. At the age of twenty-seven, Clay 
was elected to the Legislature of Kentucky, 
and, before he had quite reached the constitu- 
tional age of thirty, he was appointed a Sena- 
tor of the United States for an unexpired term, 
and took his seat and performed the functions 
of a Senator before he was entitled so to do. 
Mr. Reed reminds us that Clay did not like to 
have that youthful indiscretion referred to, and 
it Was, perhaps, for that reason that some of 
the orators who paid tributes to him after his 
death left the date of his birth uncertain. In 
1807, the next year, his term in the United 
States Senate having expired, he was again 
chosen to his old place in the Kentucky Legis- 
lature, and became Speaker of the House. In 
1809, Clay was again sent to the United States 
Senate, to fill the two years of another unex- 
pired term. Here he had an opportunity not 
only to champion domestic manufactures, of 
which he was a protector to the last, but also 
to supply his future opponents with arguments 
against the United States Bank, of which they 
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did not fail to avail themselves. In 1811, the 
Legislature of Kentucky would gladly have 
kept him in the United States Senate by giv- 
ing him a full term of six years, but the pros- 
pect of a war with Great Britain caused him to 
prefer to stand as a candidate before the people 
for a seat in the House of Representatives, to 
which he was accordingly elected. Such a 
preference at the present day would be in- 
credible; it bears witness to the fact, which 
can be verified by other evidence, that, for 
nearly a quarter of a century after the or- 
ganization of the Federal government under 
the Constitution, the House of tepresentatives 
Was What its framers expected it to be, a body 
of superior power and influence to the Senate. 
It was probably because he was already known 
and respected in Washington as a Senator that, 
no sooner did Clay enter the House of Repre- 
sentatives, than he was chosen Speaker, a dis- 
tinction never before or since conferred Upon a 
new member. It was his speeches on the floor 
of the House which, more than any other 
agency, roused the anti-British spirit of the 
American people, and the war message which 
came from President Madison in 1812 was the 
outcome of Clay’s urgent demand. It is a 
notable fact, often overlooked by Clay’s_ bi- 
ographers, that, although he had not received 
a military education, the chief command of the 
army was offered to bim by the President, and 
he was urged by General William Henry Har- 
rison to accept the offer. He declined it, how- 
ever, believing himself better fitted for a civil 
career. Of the next House Clay was chosen 
Speaker, and, in 1814, he resigned that post to 
accept the place of Commissioner to negotiate for 
peace. He, more than any of his fellow com- 
missioners, should be credited with the Treaty 
of Ghent, which, although few of the dis- 
puted questions were settled in writing, prac- 
tically disposed of them all. In 1815 and 1817, 
he was again chosen Speaker, after having re- 
fused both a Cabinet place and the mission to 
Russia. In 1822, he was nominated for the 
Presidency by the Legislatures of Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Missouri and Ohio. In 1823, he 
was once more Speaker, and, in 1825, after 
the choice of John Quincey Adams as Presi 
dent, he became Secretary of State, which 
office he occupied four years. It is well 
known that Clay was charged by his ene- 
mies with bargain and corruption, because 
his friends in the House of Representatives 
voted to make John Quincy Adams _ Presi- 
dent. Mr. Reed suggests that any one who 
desires to see how an accusation without either 
foundation or sense can be kept alive and flour- 
ishing for many years, will find most interest- 
ing the history of the imputation of bargain 
and corruption, which is set forth in the first 
volume of Colton’s ‘* Life.’’ Here we have, 
indeed, a surprising example of the vitality of 
a lie well stuck to. Starting with absolutely 
nothing in the way of proof, and accumulat- 
ing none in its conrse, the accusation outlived 
the most direct and decided negative ever 
proven. Clay's own references to the matter 
are cited, and pronounced by Mr. Reed worth 
reading, if only to see how a base charge 
against himself can be handled by a great 
man with dignity and self-respect. 

After the close of the Adams administration, 
during which Clay had evinced the foresight to 
advocate an inter-oceanic canal, he was for the 
third time made a United States Senator, and, 
in December, 1831, he was nominated for the 
Presidency at Baltimore. In 1833 was passed 
his compromise tariff measure, by which the 
country was saved from nullification, or from 
the consequences of Jackson’s threat to coerce 
South Carolina. During the whole period be- 
tween 1828 and 1836, the warfare between Clay 
and Jackson went on, and was bequeathed by 
Jackson to his successor, Van Baren, in whose 
term culminated the effects of the financial mis- 
takes of the previous eleven years, producing 
such profound unrest that, in 1840, a great 
Wave swept over the country, submerging com 
pletely Van Buren and his party. Unfortu- 
nately for the Whigs, a Convention held at 
Harrisburg, in December, 183, had passed 
over the claims of Clay, and, from motives 
of expediency, had nominated William Henry 
Harrison. It is probable that any nominee 
of the Convention would have been elected, 
and it was always a source of profound regret 
to the Whigs that they had not nominated their 
real leader; a regret which deepened during the 
dark days when Tyler was wresting from them 
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the fruits of the victory which they had fought 
for so long and steadfastly. General Harrison 
lived but a month, and his successor did all the 
things which Van Buren would have done. 
Clay saw at once that the only salvation of 
the Whig party lay in immediate separation 
from Tyler. After this was accomplished, in 
1842, he resigned his seat in the Senate, and 
bade farewell, as he supposed, to public life. 
Two years later, however, he was unanimously 
nominated for the Presidency by the Whig Na- 
tional Convention. Everything seemed to prom- 
ise his election at this time, and, in Mr. Reed’s 
opinion, only Clay himself could have prevented 
it. What deprived him of the coveted prize, 
when it seemed actually in his grasp, was his 
own indiscretion, evinced by the promulgation 
in new phraseology of opinions which he had 
always held, and to which the public had be- 
come reconciled in the old form, but disliked in 
the new. It is certain that the defeat of no 
other man in the listory of this country has 
ever caused one-half the individual sorrow that 
was occasioned by the defeat of Henry Clay in 
1844. Three years later, Clay refused the 
United States Senatorship tendered to him by 
the people of Kentucky, and, in 1848, at a con- 
juncture favorable for Whig success, he once 
more failed to receive the nomination of his 
party for the Presidency. The very politicians, 
whose letters and oral solicitations had caused 
Clay, then an old man of seventy, to allow his 
name to be once more presented to a political 
convention, were almost the first to desert him, 
when, in honor, they should have stayed with 
him to the end. He was to make, however, 
one more great effort and do one more great 
service to the country. He returned in 1850 to 
the Senate to advocate, and, finally, to pass the 
compromise Which bears his name, and which, 
undoubtedly, deferred the War of the Rebellion 
for some years. 

Even this simple catalogue of events shows, 
in skeleton, a career which is without a parallel 
in American biography. From the first mo- 
ment of Clay’s publie life in Washington, he 
appeared a leader, and he remained one to the 
end. When we try, however, to realize the im- 
pression which he made on his contemporaries, 
and, to that end, read his speeches, we are, in 
some sort, disappointed. What Bulwer, in his 
poem of “*St. Stephen’s,’” has said of Chatham’s 
oratory, is equally true of Clay’s: *‘ Words that 
were fire seem ashes on the page.’’ The speeches, 
in truth, of any statesman, who is under the in- 
exorable necessity of bringing things to pass, 
suffer much with the lapse of time. A later 
generation reads them with but little knowl- 
edge of the obstacles to be overcome, of the 
temporary prejudices to be removed, and of 
the then-existing rivalries which intruduced 
upon the scene a purely personal element long 
since forgotten. It is here that reformers and 
men of letters have a manifest advantage. 
They are subject to so few limitations that 
they can utter truths for all time, regardless 
of the prejudice of the hour, and can present 
arguments in their full and undiminished 
strength, trusting the future to understand 
what the present cannot appreciate. No one 
knows better than Mr. Reed by practical ex- 
perience that it is far otherwise with a states- 
man who desires to get measures enacted; with 
a speaker who is dealing with men that not only 
have prejudices of their own, but those also of 
the people whom they represent, and of the 
party with which they are connected. He 
must avoid many arguments which are sound 
in themselves, and which are sure to be ac- 
cepted at their full weight by history; yet he 
must avoid them because, for the time, they 
do not convince. It is, in truth, one thing to 
answer an opponent’s argument and quite an- 
other to convince him. Mr. Reed reminds us 
that Milton’s Defense of the Liberty of Un- 
licensed Printing, that arsenal of arguments 
for the freedom of the press, had no effect upon 
the people to whom it was addressed. The 
speeches of Edmund Burke himself, though, 
in their utterance, so much of the present was 
sacrificed for the future, are much more talked 
of than read, even by men of culture and lovers 
of literary beauty. When we remember, also, 
that the impression made by Clay’s personality 
has disappeared from the printed word, we can- 
not marvel that men search in vain for the 
causes of the remarkable results produced by 
Clay when the subject, the audience and the 
occasion called forth his mighty powers of per- 
suasion. 
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THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE: 
ITS MEANING. 


THE most important event of last week in 
Europe, nay, the most important that has oc- 
curred since the Congress of Berlin, and, per- 
haps, surpassing that event in significance, is 
the now avowed alliance of the Russian Empire 
and the French Republic. The fact is patent 
and undeniable, now that, on a ceremonial 
occasion, the two countries have been described 
as ‘“‘united and allied’? by the Czar Nicholas IT. 
and by President Faure. The terms of the 
alliance are not, as yet, divulged, and, of 
course, it is of the utmost moment to the rest 
of the European world to know whether the 
coalition is purely defensive, or whether it has 
been concluded for aggressive purposes also. 
Meanwhile, however, in the absence of more 
explicit information, it will be easy to show 
that, merely by a defensive alliance, the posi- 
tion of France is revolutionized. If the League, 
on the other hand, has larger aims, it is a mat- 
ter of superlative interest to forecast what they 
are, and we purpose to set forth some reasons 
for believing that the objective is not Germany, 
but the British Empire, an hypothesis which 
would account for the uneasiness displayed in 
London. 

Let us assume, for the moment, that the 
Alliance is strictly limited to an agreement of 
mutual defense against aggression. By such 
a compact, Russia has but little to gain, for she 
is practically unassailable, and certainly uncon- 
querable; to France, on the other hand, it 
means present security and a boundless future. 
Accepting the minimum of purport for the now 
undisguised convention, we can see that it sig- 
nifies that the Czar, who has at his back a mil- 
lion disciplined soldiers, the number of whom 
can be speedily thrice or four times multiplied, 
will move against Germany, the moment the 
latter power shall venture to invade France. 
The military strength of Russia is undoubtedly 
greater than that of Austria and Italy combined, 
and, although the powers last named are, for 
the moment, allied to Germany, it is believed 
that one of them, Italy, could be easily seduced 
by France, through a conciliatory treaty of 
commerce. As regards sea power, the navies 
of France and Russia are incomparably superior 
to those of the Triple Alliance, and for the pur- 
pose of attack are, probably, more than equal 
to the maritime puissance of Kngland, consid- 
ering the extent to which the latter is distrib- 
uted throughout all parts of the globe. It fol- 
lows that the French Republic, which, in 1871, 
was despoiled of two provinces and a thousand 
million dollars, to say nothing of the ransom 
levied on the city of Paris; which, not long 
afterward, was threatened with a second and 
catastrophic invasion, only averted by the gen- 
erous intervention of Alexander IT. ; and which, 
for many vears since has felt itself at the mercy 
of the Triple Alliance; now stands forth im- 
pregnable, defiant, assured of a limitless ca- 
pacity of growth and of a splendid destiny. 
It is well for civilization that France is thus 
safe-guarded. The indebtment of mankind to 
France is vast, and immeasurable would have 
been the loss to science, scholarship, literature, 
art, liberal politics and social refinement, had 
the unity of France been broken, her provinces 
been parceled out to foreigners, and her name 
been blotted from the list of nations. Such 
was the fate which, black and _ irresistible, 
loomed before her, so long as she had to face, 
alone, the onrush of the Triple Alliance. 

As it is, France breathes again. She feels 
herself once more invincible, as she did after 
her magnificent resistance to the rest of Europe 
in 1793-95. Reheved from the grim misgiving 
touching her own survival, she can now resume 
the pioneering missiun which, for two centuries, 
she discharged. From Descartes to Rousseau, 
and again from 178) to 1848, France was the in- 
tellectual and social forerunner and protagonist 
of Europe. She could no longer lead when she 
was, herself, in danger of enslavement. Fora 
quarter of a century, her literature, her art, her 
manners, even her science, have bent beneath 
the weight of terror bequeathed by the appall- 
ing ease and quickness of the German triumph 
in 1870. The nation writhed under the loss of 
self-respect. It is a fiat of resurrection that the 
Czar has pronounced for France. Its effects 
will be straightway and superbly evident. 
There is no nation in Europe so buoyant and 


elastic as the French, and, within a brief space, * 


it will be given to Nicholas IL. to behold what 
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Milton prefigured in his vision: ‘‘Methinks I 
see in my dream a noble and puissant nation 
rousing herself like a strong man after sleep 
and shaking her invincible locks.’’ Those who 
have called France decadent have not measured 
the demoralizing effect of her hitherto hopeless 
situation. From 1871 up to the recent under- 
standing with Russia, the French nation was 
more justified than any other in history in ery- 
ing with the bitterness of despair: ‘‘Let us eat 
and drink, for, to-morrow, we die.’’ The day 
of despondency is over. There is yet a great 
work for France to do, and we may be sure that 
she will do it; for the heart of no race responds 
and kindles as does the Celtic at the touch of 
hope. 

Taking for granted, then, that the Alliance 
may be defensive only, we can see that French- 
men would still be justified in hailing it with 
instinctive rapture, for it means that their book 
of destiny is not yet closed, but has many 
resplendent chapters yet unwritten. We do 
not believe, however, that the compact is of 
this narrow kind, for Russia, as we said, would 
have nothing to gain by an alliance limited to 
defensive purposes. It must be, we think, that 
France has promised to support, both diplo- 
matically and financially, and, if need be, by 
force of arms on land and sea, the aggressive 
policy of Russia in the near East and in the far 
Kast. That is the only consideration which the 
French Republic could offer for the inestimable 
boon of perfect protection against Germany. 
It may well seem to Frenchmen, however, that 
the scales are unevenly balanced, if they are 
only to acquire security for their existing terri- 
tory, while the Czar gains a free hand on the 
Bosporus and in China. This feeling, of course, 
is at the bottom of the inference drawn almost 
unanimously by the excited Paris press that the 
Franco-Russian Alliance means the recovery of 
Alsace-Lorraine. We do not, for a moment, 
believe, however, that the compact binds Russia 
to co-operate in an aggressive war for the resti- 
tution of those provinces. It is impossible to 
reconcile such a construction of the treaty with 
the extremely cordial reception of the Emperor 
William IL., which immediately preceded the 
visit of President Faure. The known facts 
cannot be accommodated to each other, except 
upon the theory that the St. Petersburg states- 
men have discovered a modus virendt, a basis 
of compromise between the German Empire and 
the French Republic. What that basis is we 
can only surmise. We do not suppose that 
Germany would willingly surrender Strasburg 
or any section of that part of Alsace which is 
deemed essential to the defense of Rhine fron- 
tier. It is possible, on the other hand, as we 
have previously said, that Germany, in a cer- 
tain contingency, might consent to give back 
the ceded part of Lorraine, including the fort- 
ress of Metz, which is, by no means, strategic- 
ally indispensable to the Germans, although 
peculiarly dear to Frenchmen. We have spoken 
of a certain contingency, by which we mean a 
situation in which Germany might recoup itself 
elsewhere for the loss suffered on its Western 
frontiers. That loss.might be easily made good, 
if one object of the Dual League were a coali- 
tion with the Triple Alliance for the dismem- 
berment of England’s transmarine possessions. 
Under the name of England’s possessions may 
be included Belgium and Holland, the former 
existing mainly through England’s guarantee, 
and the latter because it is England’s interest 
to uphold Dutch independence. Were Metz 
and eastern Lorraine restored to France, that 
power might assent to the retention of Alsace 
by Germany, provided she got her share of 
Belgium, and were permitted to occupy Mo- 
rocco, Egypt and Syria, thus superseding Eng- 
land as the mistress of the Mediterranean. As 
against the five great Powers combined, it would 
be impossible for England to avert the seques- 
tration or partition of Holland and Belgium, or 
tou retain possession of the Suez Canal and the 
Nile valley. If she resisted to the last, she 
would lose India undoubtedly, and, in all like- 
lihood, her self-governing colonies. 

To sum up, the Franco-Russian Alliance, 
even if purely defensive, means the perpetuity 
of France. If any aggressive purposes are con- 
templated, we may be tolerably sure, in view 
of the hearty welcome previously given at St. 
Petersburg to the German Kaiser, that their 
objective is the British Empire. 

mes 
No hatred is so unappeasable as that which 
is Without shadow of basis. 


THROUGHOUT THE LAND. 


BY JOHN HABBERTON, 
duthor of * Helen's Babies,” etc., ete 


WHAT may happen to the United States if our an 
nexation, manifest-destiny, land-grabbing class of poli- 
ticians could have their way with Hawaii, Cuba, Canada 
and other countries whom they pretend we want yet 
who do not want us is suggested by Britain's present 
experiences in India. Britain has been in India a great 
many years, but is no more popular with the natives 
than when first it began to kill, steal, tax and commit 
other crimes. Some good Englishmen have gone out 
there and labored to improve the general condition of 
the natives, but asa rule the Englishmen who go abroad 
to remain, go either for revenue only or because they 
are so bad that their own country is not a safe abiding 
place for them; so they have made their nation in 
tensely hated in India, and the native races everywhere, 
even those who wear clothes made in England and drink 
ale shipped from London, are rejoicing at the killing of 
alot of British soldiers by the tribesmen of the border. 
Occasionally national policy may require the annexation 
of some foreign state, but the fact remains that only 
mutual interests, supplemented by much intermar 
riage, can make two nations one. Until we finish the 
work of fusing the many foreign strains of blood that 
have come to us by immigration we cannot afford to 
take in foreign nations on the lump-job plan. 


Still another American grain crop is waving its 
heads exultingly and joining the ranks that are filling 
for the general march to prosperity. It is ryve—a grain 
which never has been popular in the United States ex 
cept as a raw material from which whisky can be made. 
Rye bread is made here in limited quantities; but, either 
because of the grain or the making, a little of it goes a 
long way with people whose digestive apparatus has not 
been crossed with that of the ostrich. In Europe per 
haps rye bread is better, perhaps digestion, for Northern 
Europe uses more rye than wheat, and the rye crop oven 
there is short this year; there is a strong demand for 
American rye, our crop is not equal to the demand, so 
the customary price has already doubled, with the pros 
pect of trebling in a short time. This sign of prosperity 
would be doubly cheering if it would reduce the sup 
ply of rye for the distilleries, but unfortunately the 
market is already overloaded with whisky made in past 
still, prosperity is not a bad consolation prize 


years ; 
enforced by a Whisky 


When temperance cannot be 
famine, 

During the first ten or fifteen years that followed the 
Civil War the United States, despite their small regular 
army and navy, were not afraid of any possible foe, for 
it was assumed that we could fall back upon a million 
or more survivors of the Union and Confederate armie 
In later years the estimate of this reserve has dwindled 
to almost nothing; for as the war ended more than 
thirty years ago the four-year-service survivors, with a 
very small percentage of exceptions, are now fully 
fifty-five years of age, .Yet when more than forty 
thousand of these veterans paraded during the Buffalo 
some regular oflicers who 





encamipiiie nt, a few day S pro, 
observed the procession closely declared that at least 
half of the veterans were physically quite as effective 
for service as any reserves that any other nation could 
put into the field. An experienced inspecting oflicer 
declared that he would not ask a better body of men 
from which to select enough artillerists to man our 
seacoast defenses against the largest force that could 
be brought over here by any foreign nation, and that 
while the men might be too old for the hard marching 
and exposure incidental to general field service, they 
would be far superior to any other class of volunteers 
in resisting any charges and other attecks that might 
be made upon the seacoast, for all of them had the 
stability of character which 1s lacking in the young 
men who form the mass of all volunteer armies. 


Such a discovery, or announcement of one, is so un 


usual that its reason deserves some attention, It is not 
hard to find; it is ‘the survival of the fittest.’ Asa 
rule, only the best members of the Grand Army of the 


Republic attended the encampment; the cripples, in- 


valids and shiftless remained at home. The police of 
Buffalo, where the encampment was held, were not 
obliged to look after any drunkards, thieves or bum 


mers; they declared they had no more trouble than 
would have been made by an equal number of attend- 
ants ata general gathering of a religious or social fra- 
ternity ; yet, as already stated, there were more than 
forty thousand in the ranks and quite as many more 
viewed the parade. Most of these men were of the class 
that protits by life's experiences, ho matter how severe 
the experiences themselves may be. They looked far 
younger than their years, and they looked prosperous 
and self-reliant. It is in this class, of whatever calling, 
that the best men of any nation are found, and that we 
have a special body of them that could take the field, in 
case of war, with all the fitness that comes of past mili 
tary discipline and the super-addition of thirty years of 
ex perience in the harder battlefield of self-conquest and 
self-control, is something upon which the nation cannot 
congratulate itself too highly. 

The last Saturday of August gave the United States 
a unique record in the history of great nations, for there 
were twelve hours of the day in which not a drop of 
rain fell anywhere in the national domain outside of 
Alaska, from which Territory the returns are not yet 
in. It is also worthy of note that a few days before 
this incident the sun did not set on the United States, 
for while it was going down in Alaska it was rising in 
Maine. It is not generally known that our extreme 
east-and-west range is almost half the circumference of 
the globe, and that all of this is our own and American 

not, a8 with other countries making similar claims, 
an agglomeration of dissatisfied dependencies under 
force-rule. 

The retirement from polities of *“Tom’’ Watson, the 
ablest orator and leader of the Populist faction in the 
South, is a very large straw that shows the direction of 
the political wind. Mr. Watson's honesty and sincerity 

Continued on paye 6.) 
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were never doubted: to these virtues he to 
have added a quantity and quality of common sense 
which populistic agitators may emulate with profit to 
themselves and gratification to the community. The 
villingness of a large minority of the people to listen to 
rant during the last two or three years came of condi- 
tions that are unlikely to be found in the near 
future, and the longer the supposed grievances of the 
panic years continue to be mouthed the less will be the 
probability of success of any coming protests and de 


appears 


agvaln 


mands, no matter how justifiable, by the same party. 
Ali honest and sensible Americans are populistic in the 
better sense of the word; that is, they desire whatever 
may be of greatest good to the greatest number ; but they 


will endure much delay and suffering rather than join 
hands with men so lost to reason and self-control as to 
continue to attack political and business institutions 
that are part of the foundation of all that is enduring 
in the nation’s prosperity 

Another promise of universal peace is reported. It 
is in the form of an explosive of power so high that a 
mall portion of it will destroy the mightiest ship that 


floats. Jt is not a projectile, that must penetrate the 
essel; it does it rvice by being merely immersed in 
the water of the vicinity. the charges are so small and 
inexpensive that many of them may be fired at a cost 


not exceeding a single charge for a heavy cannon, and 
fired froia a boat too small to be seen and hit 


it may be 
ita distance of a two. With such a defender 


mile or 


in usable condition, the United States—for the inventors 
ure Americar vill be able to snap their fingers at any 
combination of foreign powers and be glad that we have 
no merchant marine, for suspicion of the presence of 
such an ¢ x pl sl ould make an American ship as un 
welcome in a foreign port as if she were bringing a 
cargo of cholera or yellow fever. 

Professor Kalb, the great scientist who has success 
fully foretold some gt at earthquakes and other disturb 
ines not long ago predicted that the great comet 
which is due in 1899 will strike the earth and probably 
destroy it. This prediction was doing some good by 
wetting many people to thinking of the evil of their 
ways, joining the church, and beginning to reform, but 
other entists have stopped the good work by announe 
ing. first, that the chances of the comet striking the 
earth are but one in many millions, and, econrdly, that 
the comet has so little density that the earth would not 
know when and where it was hit Here is, indeed, a 


deplorable warring of yainst religion, 


nee a 


Some one witha nius for figures has ciphered that 
with the grain which Nebraska has for sale this year 
the Nebraskans could buy the entire output of our sil 
ver mines. It seems too bad that so much good arith 
metical work—for the figures are correct—should be for 


naught, but the cipherer has entirely mistaken the char 


acter of the people The Nebraskans are selling their 
crops for gold or for paper that can be exchanged for 
gold; the Treasury and the banks report that Nebraska 
has made no demand for silver. They have learned ex 
perimentally, for all time, that all stories about the 
scarcity of other money are bosh—that there is an 
abundance ol noney to do business with whenever 
there is any business to be don and that therefore 
there is no possible excuse for the coinage of a metal 


and constantly decreasing value. 
sand doubt 


a changeable 
ombination of doubtful time 


Nebraska to howling for doubt 


that ha 


Nothing but a « 


ful morals can ayvain set 
ful money, and this is as true of other Western States as 
of Nebraska. 





The scarcity of ready money at times in many por 
tions of the country was discussed a fortnight ago dur 
ing the session of the American Bankers’ Association ; 
it was also bemoaned, for the bankers saw profit: for 
themselves in means of relieving it It was generally 
admitted that an undoubted remedy uid be found in 
the establishment of branch bank and that such 
remedy would) probably be prevented by local and 
political ilousy a preventive for which only the 
people and their politicians are to blame. Ino other 
countri a strong bank may and ofterm does establish 
many branches under local agents, the expense being 
but trifling compared with that of fully equipped bank 
ing establishments: but in such countries there is not 
the jealousy between raphical divisions and sub 
divisions that is one of the banes of American life. A 


England or on the Continent is not at 
the merey of a lot of local officials and State i 
nor is it subjected to any other “‘hold-ups,” and 
people prize it too highly to make of it a political foot 
ball 


branch bank in 
legislators, 
the 


Seldom does the general public find its opinions 
reflect by the men who cali themselves Socialists, 
but they are in sad accord with the Socialist leader 
who wrote last week to the United Labor Convention 


which opened at St. Louis on the 30th ult.: **We see no 
workers to accrue from the 
Experience has shown that 
alleged leaders of labor organiza- 
tions, which will sit in conference this momentous 
matter, will abound in lengthy resolutions, a lot of 
phrases and a general wind-up of emptiness.”” If the 
<0 called laboring class were judged by the mass of its 
leaders, past and present, it would be deemed almost 
destitute of common sense and the bottom principles of 
honesty. and its only conspicuous tighting quality would 
to be hatred—a quality which never once in the 
the world has achieved success for any cause. 


The hundreds and thousands of the 
rank and file of the laboring class know also that there 
are as clear heads and honest hearts in the shops, mills 
and mines and in the various departments of railway 
found in counting-rooms and in any of 
the higher departments of business. Unfortunately for 
their fellows and for the rights of labor, men 
abhor fuss and nonsense. Like all other men of abso- 
lute ability, they are too modest to force themselves to 
the front and too honest to go with the multitude when 
the latter persist in wrong, as the multitude always 
does when excited. They have the common fault of 
humanity of mistaking noise for force; like General 
Grant when he mistook two wolves for a hundred be- 
cause of the noise they made, they assume from the 
ravings of the excitable that all but themselves have 


the striking mine 


hope for 
conference at St 
the conglomeration of 


seen 
history of 


men who know 


labor as can be 


these 
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gone crazy, so they bow their heads and hope to 
weather the storm alive. If some of these men would 
lift up their hearts and assume leadership they would 
quickly obtain a following: better still. they would com- 
mand the sympathy and respect of the public, without 
which no effort can succeed. Were such leaders backed 
by a contribution of a single dollar per year from any 
section of laborers with grievances, they could secure a 
better aggregation of detectives and counsel than is at 
the service of the most powerful corporation—or mo- 
nopoly, if they prefer the word—in the United States, 
and the oppressors would be powerless against it. 
Sooner or later this course must be followed, for only 
through the use of brains and wisdom can any cause 


succeed, 


The true inwardness of the great coal-miners’ strike 
has come to the surface. President Dolan, of the 
United Mine Workers of the Pittsburg district, declares 
that many as the men who manage mines 
and fix the prices of labor are called, ‘repeatedly told 
me that if the miners’ officials succeeded in bringing 
about a suspension in certain mines that were paying a 
lower rate they would agree to pay not only sixty-nine 
cents but one dollar per ton” to the This ex- 
plains the determined effort to ‘‘call out” the workers 
in the De Armitt mines, who were accepting less than 
scale rates yet were making more money than other 
miners, because they were honestly paid and were not 
being swindled by company stores. The operators, who 
also make the prices to Consumers, and care not how 
high it is. can’t stand the competition of mines that are 
honestly conducted—hence the strike. After the strike 
is over, they can trust false weights, unfair screens, and 
company stores to keep the men under their thumbs, no 
matter how high the nominal scale of payment. 


“operators.”” 


muners, 


Canada is in full enjoyment of a great compliment 
from the mother country, for the British Medical Asso- 
ciation is holding its annual the first held out 


SESSION 


side of the British Isles—at Montreal. Three hundred 
members have come over from England, and as their 
profession is one that has the world for its field and 
knows no national boundaries, it has invited six hun 


dred noted American practitioners, and Canada is treat 
ing them as hospitably as if there were no seal fisheries, 
Klondyke rules, lumber duties and alien labor laws for 
the two countries to quarrel over. As to that, Canada 
is the most hospitable country in the world—practical 
independence and nearness to the United States have 
made it so. 

One of the arguments against the proposed Anglo- 
American arbitration treaty of last year was that Brit- 
ain never hesitates to break her promises, and those 


who offered the argument are now saying triumph- 
antly “I told youso.” The reason is the recent return 
of Dr. Jameson, the famous—or infamous—raider, to 
South Africa \ecording to the civil or military law 


of any nation, Jameson's raid made its leader liable to 
death on the scaffold; but aside from his thievish, mur- 
derous proclivities he was an able physician who had 
once been of great to President Kruger, so he 
was surrendered by the Boers to the British with the 
mutual understanding and agreement that he should 
in no circumstances be permitted to return to South 
Africa. Yet he is back again, and not only as an In- 
dividual, for he is not only in the employ of the Char- 
tered Company but in command of an armed force. As 
South Africa is full of British social outcasts who have 
nothing to lose and everything to gain, the gain being 
possible only through dishonesty and violence, the old 
expression “‘Perfidious Albion” gains new significance 
which the world at large will be quick to note. 


service 


The drain of American gold toward Europe is declin- 
ing, if it has not already stopped and changed its cur- 





rent) America-ward While American. railway and 
other stocks remained low and inactive there came 
over every week a lot of our securities from Europe to 
be sold at the first sign of increasing price, for the 
silver agitation and the mass of robbe ry and other 
oppression known collectively as “‘granger legisiation”’ 
had frightened foreign investors terribly. All inves 


tors, however, are like 
buying on a rising market, and the recent rapid rise in 
American railway stocks has turned the scales in our 
favor, and they are likely to so remain, so far as Euro 
pean investors are concerned, for nowhere else in the 
world do any similar securities promise any increase of 


speculators of every grade in 


income or permanent value, 

Figures are dry stuff to contemplate, so I will give 
but a few, and of the kind that do not lie and that show 
the rate of improvement of business in the United 
States. Our last very*good business year was 1892, but 
the clearing-house reports of our cities show three hun- 
dred and tive million dollars more were paid out in the 
month just ended than in the corresponding month of 
1892. Compared with August of last year, the outlay 
of August, 1897, was thirteen thousand millions greater. 
This immense distribution of money did not end at the 
pockets of the men who first received it; the cash itself 
is still going the rounds, 
new employment to labor; in the course of time some of 
it wiJl reach every one who has any bills to collect, any- 
thing to sell, or can perform any class of labor properly. 


paying old debts and giving 


Now is the time for statesmen and politicians to pick 
up such sections of backbone as they dropped during the 
Presidential campaign of last year. Men in callings 
other than statecraft are called cowards when they lose 
backbone, but our system of government is so likely to 
make a Representative or Senator the mere servant of 
the electors that many men otherwise very great have 
been unable to maintain the courage of their convic- 
tions. Many years ago John C. Calhoun hated slavery 
as intensely as John Quincy Adams, but dared not say 
so publicly. Two or three years ago Senator Mills of 
Texas was one of the ablest opponents of the free-coin- 
age-of-silver nonsense, but the attitude of his State 
weakened him. By loss of backbone the great Daniel 
Webster lost the Presidency. Fragments of backbone 
are not quickly recovered and replaced, but the losers 
have still almost three years before another national 
campaign can begin, and if they succeed the people will 
consent to let bygones be bygones, for many of them 
**know how it is themselves.” **While the lamp holds 
out to burn the vilest sinner may return,”’ but those 
who start earliest are least likely to be lost in the rush. 
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What may come of an alleged statesman persisting 
in the error of his ways is shown by the cool reception 
accorded Senator Tillman of South Carolina during his 
visit to the State of New York to fire the hearts of the 
free silver men, the farmers and the discontented and 
disgruntled in general. Senator Tillman cannot be out- 
done in intensity and venom by any public speaker; to 
listen to him is as exciting, to people who like that sort 
of thing, as a fight between a pole-cat and a rattle- 
snike: yet when he appeared at Albany, which city 
has its full share of people who enjoy anything that is 
hot and howling. he had but a thousand hearers instead 
of the five thousand that had been promised. He came 
for the purpose of arraigning prominent New York 
members of his own party who had been ‘‘recreant to 
their trust.”’ etc... but the smallness of the audience 
chilled the subject out of him. Albany knows a dead 
issue when it sees it: let demagogues take the hint. 

hhnmigration is still falling eff. In July less than 
fifteen thousand immigrants arrived; in July of 1806 
bad though the times were the number exceeded 
twenty-one thousand. Legal restriction is not the only 
reason for the change, nor is increasing prosperity in 
the United States likely to make much change in the 
number of foreigners coming here to remain perma- 
nently. The experiences of some foreign-born farmers 
who were beguiled into settling in the rainless belt of 
Western Kansas, Kastern Colorado and Northern Texas 
were repored abroad, through the mails, by the suffer- 
ers, and as foreigners have no adequate impression of 
the extent and various climatic peculiarities of the 
United States the reputation of the entire country has 
suffered. Besides. there is absolutely no more public 
Jand to be ‘“Shomesteaded”™ bear railway iines or naviga- 
ble rivers, although there are millions of acres of good 
land which might be protitably occupied by men com- 
the soil and brave 


petent to earn their living from 
enough to wait for the vicinity to develop. Many 


arable portions of the great State of California would 
be as gold mines to men who would occupy 
them, but California has never seemed to desire to add 
to her foreign-born population, Still, excepting Russia 
and Turkey, ail European countries have done so much 
in recent years to make life more endurable to their 
poorer Classes that we have no reason to expect a new 


good as 


boom in immigration. 

Againarich gold district has been 
found within her borders: and instead of the locality 
being thousands of miles from civilization, like the 
Klondyke region, it is in the province of Ontario and 
not far from the Sault Ste. Marie, the most frequently 
traveled water-route in the world, the shipping passing 
through it exceeding every year the tonnage of all the 
leave our Eastern ports for Europe. The 
“placer.” which attracts a crowd for only 


Lucky Canada! 


vessels that 
gold is not 


such time as is necessary to wash the gold from the 
earth; it is auriferous rock, which requires machinery, 


capital, a permanent working force and the general 
settlement and development of the surrounding coun 
try. Canada richly deserves her good fortune: her 
people are industrious, thrifty and courageous; they 
are of a stock that for generations have fought against 
tremendous odds and have been heavily loaded with 
debt by their governments. The golden 
gleams from the treasure-laden rocks will gradually 
make vast changes for the better, and no one will be 
gladder of it than Canada’s big neighbor of our side of 
the St. Lawrence and the Lakes. 

There has been much curiosity as to what Mr. Bryan, 
who seems to be a perpetual candidate for the Presi- 
dency, will do for a new financial issue, silver at 16 to 1 
being as dead last year’s almanac. Word comes 
from the West that Mr. Bryan intends to lead an attack 
upon national bank notes, on the ground that the banks 
are trusts and monopolies. and that he will urge the 
substitution of paper currency issued by the govern- 
ment, As even a Presidential candidate cannot be ex- 
pected to have learned everything, some of Mr. Bryan's 
friends should advise him to look the cold facts of na- 
tional bank circulation in the face betore he begins his 
New York is said to be the center and strong- 
vet 


SUCCESSIVE 


as 


crusade. 
hold of the Shylocks who manage national banks, 
the note issues of these monopoiists, robbers, ete.. aggre- 
gate only about one-third of the amount which they 
have the right to put forth; Mr. Bryan can see the act- 
ual comparative figures for any week by investing two 
or three cents in a New York newspaper. and he may see 
also that some of the richest banks, each entitled to mil- 
lions of circulating notes, have none at all, or only a 
few thousand which they have been unable to call in. 
The fact is that there is no profit whatever in bank-note 
circulation except where interest rates are very high; 
and another fact, more disturbing, is that the govern- 
ment has already more notes in circulation than it can 
ever redeem except by borrowing money. the interest 
and principal of which the people must pay. 

Still another raid on the people's pockets through 
the kindness of the Pension Bureau. It is reported that 
what is known as a “common-law marriage” has been 
declared by the Bureau to be sufficient to justify a 
claim for a soldier's widow’s pension. The common- 
law marriages—that is. man and woman living to- 
gether as husband and wife. no ceremony having been 
performed nor any official record having been made of 
the marital intention of the parties to the compact— 
have always been regarded with disfavor by jurists, 
although some State laws recognize them. The marry- 
ing of veteran soldiers for the pensions that will come 
to the widows has been a flourishing industry tor many 
years, and there are Classes of people who appear to see 
nothing unseemly in a girl of seventeen marrying an 
ex-soldier of seventy for revenue only, but to extend 
such speculative efforts by recognizing the common-law 
marriage, with its apparent ease of proof, is to make a 
new business for all the cheap adventuresses in the land. 
The government of the United States should be above 
such dirty business. 

‘‘Labor Day”’ dignifies itself this year by the hearti- 
ness with which money that had been set apart to pay 
for festivities is being sent to the suffering coal miners. 
The people who assume that they constitute the one and 
only laboring class have always manifested toward their 
fellows a fraternal and benevolent spirit that all other 
classes might emulate with benefit to their own reputa- 
l character. 
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(This Serial will be completed in four installments, of 
which this is the third.) 
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CHAPTER XI.—(CONTINUED.) 

For myself, as this was my first experience of the 
nocturnal pleasures of London, I felt a strange timidity 
of expectation as we entered the gates. There were 
already a considerable company assembling: and more 
arrived continually: all were walking in one direction, 
which we followed. The way led through an avenue 
of trees. lighted with lamps hanging from the branches, 
but at rare intervals, so that at best there was but twi- 
light in that avenue beyond the gate. Suddenly, how- 
ever, we burst upon the main avenue. Then, indeed, I 
started with surprise and admiration. The avenue was 
broad and long: it had rows of beautiful trees on either 
side: colored lamps hung in festoons from tree to tree: 
there were thousands of colored lamps: we walked be- 
neath these lights, the ladies’ dresses showing a quick 
succession of varying hues: at the end there were cer- 
tain erections standing out in a blaze of light As for 
the company, I paid no attention to them, being wholly 
absorbed in admiring the beautiful lights. When we 
came to the end of the avenue we were in an open space, 
which was boarded over and already crowded with peo- 
ple. In a balcony covered over to keep off rain the band 
was playing an accompaniment softly, while a woman 
richly dressed was singing some song, the words of 
which I could not distinguish. Half the people, how- 
ever, were not listening. 

On the other side rose another building also filled 
with light. Behind and between the trees were alcoves 
illuminated with colored lamps. In these alcoves par- 
ties were already gathered over supper and bowls of 
punch. 

‘‘Behold our masquerade,’ said Sir George. ‘‘We 
will do what all the world does. First we will walk 
round the Hall, and then we will come out to see the 
m\immers.”’ 

We followed the throng and entered, Sir George 
walking first, with me: and his brother following after, 
with my cousin. I found imyself in a large square 
room: the walls, painted a light blue, were decorated 
with pictures of nymphs and swans; Loves and god- 
desses: flowers and fruit: there were also large mirrors 
at intervals, in which I observed that the whole com- 
pany gazed as they passed. <A gallery contained ac- 
commodation for a band: the floor was smooth for 
dancing: but to-night, the weather being fair and 
warm, the dancing was to be outside: round the wall 
were seats if any chose to rest. 

“We walk round,” said Sir George, ‘‘and look at 
each other.”’ 

All the women wore masks, and nearly all were in 
character of some kind. One in black silk and carry- 
ing a lute was the Muse of Comedy. A Turkish Sul- 
tana in short skirts and full trousers wore a crown to 
mark her rank: two Greek slaves followed her, clink- 
ing their gilded fetters: Queen Elizabeth ruined her 
part by inattention to the points which we had consid- 
ered: Dido wept perpetually—when she remembered to 
weep. Queens, mistresses, characters from plays and 
poetry followed in rapid succession. I know not how 
many came as Fair Rosamond—you knew her by her 
bowl of poison: I remember three Jane Shores, all in 
white, with tapers: Nell Gwynne was so great a favor- 
ite that one hopes her history was unknown: Joan of 
Arc was there in multitudes: as for mythology, one 
could not have believed that so many women under- 
stood the Deities of Olympus. Nymphs of every kind: 
of the wood: of the stream: of the ocean: displayed 
their charims with liberality: all the greater goddesses 
were there, including at least twenty Dianas and a dozen 
who pretended to play the part of Venus. 

They were all, I have said, in domino, The gentle- 
men with them were divided about equally, some being 
in disguise and some not; some wearing a domino and 
some not. I observed that the gentlemen, though they 
affected the finest manners possible, paying extravagant 
compliments to the ladies, and even walking backward, 
did not possess the ease which alone can give to fine 
manners their charm: their studied gestures reminded 
me of Robert Storey: when I turned to my partner I 
observed at once the great difference. Yet they all took 
infinite pains to show their breeding, handling the 
snuff-box, for instance, with all the ceremony and pre- 
tense which that performance demands in the polite 
worll. It has always seemed to me that.one secret of 
ool manners is to assume or to pretend that every- 
thing is of the greatest value and rarity—even a pinch 
of snuff: a glass of wine: a slice of chicken: a hat ora 
wig: a man’s opinion: a lady’s smile: a woman’s face. 
Bat all this, which is charming when it is done with 
ease, just as a good actor will play his part so naturally 
as to appear not an actor at all, is ridiculous when it is 
clearly pretense and imitation. 
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My escort looked about him with an air of good- 
natured disdain. 

“I wonder,” he said, ‘‘who they are, and where they 
come from, and why they think it becoming to mock the 
manners of gentlefolk.’’ 

‘‘How do you know that they are not gentlefolk? 
They are well dressed.’’ I knew for my own part that 
they were playing at good manners: but I wanted to 
hear what he would say. 

‘Dress niaketh not the man,”’ he replied. ‘‘What I 
see is that all this parade of compliment; this making 
legs and brandishing hat and snuff-box, is acting—and 
mostly bad acting. I should like to see their real man- 
ners off the stage of the assembly floor—in their count- 
ing-house and their shops." 

‘Remember, Sir George, that I also am but the 
daughter... .”’ 

He turned his eyes from the crowd to me. ‘‘I care 
not whose daughter you are, Miss Nancy. It is suffi- 
cient for me to know that you are the most beautiful 
woman in the world, with the finest manners and the 
best breeding. There is not, believe me, a single Court 
lady to be compared with thee.’’ He took my hand 
and pressed it tenderly. The open Assembly Room of 
Marylebone Gardens is not the place for making love, 
however, so, for the moment, he said no more. And 
then I observed with astonishment that he wore on his 
breast a splendid great star, blazing with diamonds. 1 
was not so ignorant as not to know that this badge 
denoted high rank. 

“What,’’ I asked, ‘‘is the meaning of this star, Sir 
George? You have hidden something from me, have 
you not?”’ 

“ffave I hidden anything from you, Nancy? Believe 
me, dear child, there was good reason. I will tell you 
what it is, if you desire to know.” 

“Nay, Lam content to wait for your good pleasure. 
Tell me when you please, so long as you do not treat 
me as you treat these people, with a domino. Let me 
see your face and read your mind, Sir George.” 

I said no more, but I confess that my heart sank a 
little. What did I want with rank? We continued to 
walk round. the room, the people falling back at the 
side. So great is the respect of the English for rank 
that they show respect even for the star that indicates 
it, not knowing even the name of the person it adorns. 
Yet so much of the Quaker remains in me that I respect 
the man first and his rank next. 

“That Marquis of Exeter’’—Sir George went back to 
the story which had so taken his fancy—‘‘the one who 
wooed a village maiden and married her and took her 
to Burleigh House. He did wrongly. He should have 
kept her in her village all her life. It would have been 
happier for him to exchange his rank and dignity for 
the life of a simple country gentleman; and for her to 
live in ignorance of irksome rank with all its cares and 
responsibilities. Ah, Miss Nancy!’ he murmured; “if 
it could be my happy lot to live with such a companion 
—so pure and sweet and innocent—untouched by the 
world—free from ambition, greed; or self-interest— 
content to love her lord He stopped and sighed. 

We were once more come round to the door of the 
assembly room, having walked round it twice or three 
times in such discourse as tlhe above. At the doors, his 
brother, with my cousin, was waiting. ‘‘George,”’ his 
brother called him, ‘‘they are dancing on the boards 
outside. Come out and dance just once. Do you 
know,” he whispered, ‘‘you have forgotten to take off 
your star? Never mind now. Perhaps they will take 
it for your disguise: there is another star among the 
crowd much finer than yours—the diamonds from 
Drury Lane, I imagine: they mark, no doubt, the rank 
of a merchant's rider or his accountant.” 

Then the master of the ceremonies, a very polite 
gentleman, came up, and with smiling obsequiousness 
bowed low to the star. 

“If your lordship,”’ he said, ‘will command a min- 
uet de la cour: if the Queen of Love’’—he recognized 
the emblem—‘‘will consent to walk a minuet with your 
lordship—"’ ‘ 

“If fair Venus condescends.”’ Sir George led me by 
the hand into the middle of the floor before all that mul- 
titude of eyes. I know that they were asking each 
other to whom the star belonged and who was the lady 
his partner. I knew that they were expecting to wit- 
ness the manner and style of the dance as practiced in 
the highest circles. Alas! my dancing mistress was but 
the daughter of one City merchant and the widow of 
another; my style was that of the City assembly. 

The band struck up the figst bars. The dance began. 
I have reason to remember that dance, because it was 
the first and the last dance that I ever performed in a 
public place. 

You have seen how I sometimes danced with Sir 
George at home. I therefore knew, at least, his style, 
and had borrowed something, perhaps, of his dignity. 
He moved, indeed, through the dance with a courtliness 
and an authority quite in keeping with the spirit of the 
dance, which is intended, as some say, to indicate the 
true position of our sex, and to show how we should be 
treated with the greatest possible honor and respect, if 
only to make us endeavor after the virtues which the 
men attribute to us. Others there are who see in the 
minuet the progress of a courtly amour. The whole 
company stood round and looked on while we two alone 
occupied the floor: and probably on account of the star, 


they all applauded loudly when we finished. Then we 
retired, and they made a lane to let us pass. 

“Nancy,’’ said my cousin, ‘“‘we are proud of you. 
Everybody was charmed,”’ 

‘“‘No one so much charmed as her partner,’’ said Sir 
George. 

Then the masks ran over the floor and seized it, so to 
speak; and some began to dance—the music playing a 
noisy tune—in country dances, while others ran about 
making jokes and rough play. For half a dozen would 
get together and get something that belonged to their 
characters: there were clowns and French Pierrots all in 
white: there were dancing harlequins: there were sail- 
ors in petticoats dancing hornpipes: there were shep- 
herds and shepherdesses with crooks and ribbons: there 
were negroes: there were milkmaids: there were queens 
without dignity; and judges without authority: there 
were devils who caused no fear; in short, it was a scene 
of pure merriment and of simple frolic, so far, without 
apparent rudeness or license. As we stood aloof, yet 
were the object of much attention, some of the mum- 
mers came out and ventured to pray to me as to a god- 
dess. 

“Fair Venus,” cried one, ‘‘soften the heart of my 
mistress or I die’’; or, ‘Great Goddess! incline my mis- 
tress’s heart,’’ and so forth. One brought a censer. such 
as they use in Roman Catholic churches, and swung it 
before me. 

“Come,” said Sir George, ‘‘we shall presently have 
too much of this, brother; let us to supper.”’ 

In one of the alcoves we found waiting for us some 
partridges, with a salad and a bottle of Lisbon; and, 
after the Lisbon, a bow] of punch. 

From our supper-table we could look out upon the 
revelers capering and act‘ag and laughing on the danc- 
ing-stage. Now while we sat there, the gentlemen over 
their punch, I was surprised to see under the trees be- 
fore our alcove Dr.” Mynsterchamber himself. What 
was he doing in this place, at his age? He had three or 
four gentlemen with him. They were all masked, but 
I knew the doctor by his long lean figure and by the old 
brown coat which he wore, frayed and threadbare. 
What was the doctor doing in the Gardens? Why did 
he and his friends keep Jooking into our alcove?) Why 
did they stand outside waiting, while all the other peo- 
ple walked about? The sight of that old hawk made me 
uneasy, I knew not why. 

Then I observed another strange thing. Under the 
trees in a place not illuminated, I discerned, having 
eyes both strong and quick, two figures familiar to me. 
Presently I made out that they were Captain Sellinger 
and Corporal Bates. Strange. The captain at the 
Gardens in company with a corporal! Was he drunk? 
No; he stood upright, a cane in his hand, without the 
support of any one. What were they doing? 

About half-past eleven, when the music was at its 
loudest, the mummers at the merriest, and queens, god- 
desses, nymphs, and heroines were all jumping about 
like Blowsabella of the Village Green: when from the 
alcoves near us men were bawling songs, whose words, 
happily, were lost to us, we rose to go, sorry to leave 
the scene of so much mirth, yet anxious not to witness 
the scenes of disorder which take place later. Many 
ladies were directing their steps toward the gates at the 
same time and for the same reason. 

When we stood outside the alcove, just before we 
started, the doctor and his friends moved forward, 
With what object I know not. At that moment Cap- 
tain Sellinger stepped out of the shade followed by the 
corporal. They marched straight to the place where 
we were standing: and there they stood beside us, but 
facing the doctor and his party. 

No one seemed to notice this movement except my- 
self. We then walked along the ayenue of trees, Sir 
George leading me and Edward, my cousin. Behind 
us, but at some distance, walked the capiain and the 
corporal; behind them the doctor and his party. 

When we reached the gates and got into the coach, 1 
looked again. Just within the gates stood the captain 
barring the way. And the doctor and his party stood 
irresolute. For some reason or other I felt sure that 
they were baffled, and for no reason at all I connected 
their proposed action with the gallant youth who held 
my hand in the coach. 


CHAPTER XII. 
MOLLY AND THE CORPORAL, 

HitTHERrtTO | have told you what I saw and did and 
heard myself. I must now ask you to read something 
which bears upon this history, yet was confessed or 
delivered to me by another or by others. 

It is nothing less than the reason why Captain Sel- 
linger was at Marylebone Gardens that evening. 

Servants, especially women, are always listening 
and prying, the ear at the door ajar, the eye at the key- 
hole. It affords them, I suppose, some pleasure, unin- 
telligible by ourselves, to find out what is going on, 
even when there is nothing to conceal. 

My own maid Molly, a person of great curiosity, 
though in other respects an excellent woman, when she 
was not watching her mistress and trying to make out 
which was the lover, turned her attention to the other 
residents of the house. The corporal and Mrs. Bates 
had become her intimate friends: Captain Sellinger 
provoked no curiosity—a man who is drunk every day 
cannot be interesting to a woman who naturally prefers 
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they come in at the front door, and he lets 
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all day long: 
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whisper in passage: sometime 


late at night.”’ 


One did not encourage her mM these confidences; but 
it was strange. What was the man doing that he 
should receive visitors by day and night in this secret 
manner? He might be a wizard, perhaps: or a fortune- 
teller, or an astrologer: there are always plenty of these 
gentry about for those who wish to learn the future and 
make themselves miserable beforehand; to be sure, the 
doctor looked lke a entleman though he went about 
With torn ruffles and ragyed skirts Hlowever, the sub- 
ject concerned u not 1, beside there were more 
plea int things to thin bout 

But Molly communicated her suspicions to the cor- 
poral, who frequently took a pipe of tobacco in the 
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Phe thin he said ust be done by rule and 
plan, as one lay lege to a fortification, Let us con- 
sider, At two the doctor goes to his dinner: he returns 
at six.’ Ile, therefore, after dinner, sits in the cotfee- 
house His habits and his hours are fixed. Molly, I 

shall procure a master-key That in our hands, we will 
to-morrow shut the front door when the doctor voes out, 
and I will then secretly make a first examination of the 


coulniry. 


This he did. 


He found the room as you have heard 


There were papers on the table which he did not dis- 
turb; but he examined the wall Phe room was wain- 
scoted like our own upstair He measured a certain 
distance from the fireplace at the height of his own eye: 
he then came out having touched nothing on the table, 
nor opened the cupboard or the box. ‘That will do for 
a beginning,” he said. “You can open the front door 
again, Molly, and the doctor may return when he 
pleases 


He then returned to the kitchen, the walls of which 
were plastered with a vellow stuff: he scraped away a 
square space at a place corresponding to his measure- 
ments in the other room, and with some difficulty re- 
He 


could then put his eye close to the wainscoting in the 


moved two or three bricks froin the party-wall. 


other room. ‘‘A small skewer, Molly,’ he called. 
With this he made half a dozen little holes in the wain- 
scoting which would be invisible on the other side, ‘‘Ex- 
eellent! I can now command the table, and I think I 
shail hear what they say. Molly, there must be no 
talking in the kitchen while these bricks are out. 


Every evening I shall take them out: every evening I 
shall put them back: you must cover the place with a 
frying-pan or something in the daytime.’’ 

In the evening, about o'clock, the 
friends arrived: there were four or five of them, and 
they entered by the front door singly and without 
knocking at the door, which stood open. 

The corporal took down the frying-pan, removed the 
bricks, and stood prying through one of the holes, and 
listened intently. 

“Molly,’’ he murmured, “they are talking French. 
fortunate chance indeed that I should understand 


nine doctor's 


A 
that language.” 

So he listened again, very earnestly. ‘‘Molly,” he 
murmur d presently, ‘“‘they are the greatest villains 
unhanged. They are traitors: they are rebels: they 
are . Again he applied himself. 

In a word, save for occasional whispered ejacula- 
tions, the corporal stood there till eleven o’clock, when 
the doctor arose and let out his friends by the back way, 
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Molly blowing out the candle so that he should not sus- 
pect. 

The corporal replaced the bricks, hung up the fry ing- 
pan, and went to bed, where he lay awake all night 
long, thinking what he had better do. 

In the morning he came down, greatly moved and 
“Molly.”’ he whispered, ‘‘not a word, 
You have sworn, There will be mur- 
Not a word, Molly, on your life. And 
She came down, 


agitated. even 
to your ladies. 
der if you talk, 
now go call my wife downstairs.” 
the poor patient thing, so, hard-worked, so anxious 
about her brats. ‘‘My dear,’ he said, ‘‘cheer up. Let 
us rejoice. Look out upon the world with smiling face. 
Behold the sun: the clouds fly, the rain stops, I see fair 


weather coming. My dear, something is going to hap- 


pen—some great thing —I know not yet what; but some 
great thing. I must drink to my good fortune. If 
you please, Molly, a tankard—we will all drink. Give 
it to me Hat’ He poured out a glass and held it up 
to the Jight. ‘Ie foams and sparkles, and the bubbles 
rise. They rise like me, my dear. For thy husband 
this day is a made man. It shall mean—I swear—my 
commission—long deferred—nothing less.’”’ He still 
held the glass to the light. 

My dear,” wad his wife, “has trouble driven thee 
distraught: 

Distraughty Iy Nay, it is not trouble before us, 
but j My dear, Il am like unto one who lights on 
buried treasure. I see before me a splendid future, Let 
us drink first to the lieutenant—that is, to me myself: 
next to the lieutenants charming wife—to thee, my 
dear: then to the captain 8 lovely consort—to thee. my 
dear; and lastly, to the colonel’s honored lady—to thee, 
madam, to thee, 

“Oh! what does this mean?” she asked. 

[drink to you, my dear—always to you—in silk and 

itin, the Pride of the Regiment!” 

The fit hed the tankard and set it down, “‘And now,”’ 
hie uid, “I to consult Captain Sellinger. IT am th 
bearer of State new State dispatches. Iam a royal 
Mn nye 

We ir 1 Molly, ‘the captain was put to bed 
last night, and he will be sleeping still.” 

Phat was, in fact, the case The corporal had, there- 
fo & rit until noon, when he watted «pon him 
While he was dressing. 

Sir.’ said the corporal, “iny errand shall prove, I 
make bold to say, an excuse for this intrusion upon 
your privac \ 

Corporal, you have your lieutenants: you have the 
captain of your troop, If your business concerns your 


troop, woto them. 
“Tt doos sir. 
that e permission to pour it into your hon- 


ors ears, 


not It is a business of so great impor- 
l cray 


\fter that, if you so direct, 1 will take it to 


tance 


my own captain,” 

“Goon,then,corporal. But first give me the tankard,”’ 
The captain took a long drink of that refreshing creat- 
small ale, with which he would always revive his 
‘So.’ he said, “‘the night was 
the punch was strong.’ He sat on the table 
sleeves, his stockings down at heel, his hair 


ure, 
spirits in the morning. 
cheerful 
his shirt 
not dressed. *‘‘Now I am ready ; 

What he heard was what you have already surmised. 


in 
go on, corporal.”’ 


The doctor on the ground floor was both a Jacobite and 
a French spy. His friends, also Jacobites, appeared to 
be of English descent, but, as they spoke French flu- 
ently, were probably the sons or grandsons of those who 
formed the Court of James II, in exile, whom he created 
earls and barons. They were talking over the chances 
of a rising or demonstration in favor of the Pretender 
whenever the king, who was already seventy-seven 
years of age, should die. For gveater security, as they 
fondly thought, they conversed in French. As for their 
hopes they were assured of support in many quarters— 
it was not, remember, more than fifteen years from the 
Rebellion of 1745, which so nearly succeeded. 

That was the general purport of the nightly meetings, 

‘You say,’ said the captain, thoughtfully, after an- 
other draught of ale, ‘‘that they have papers and lists 
with them.”’ 

‘They were lying on the table.” 

“If the doctor has them in his keeping we can secure 
them easily. However— Hark ye, corporal, this busi- 
ness should be told to your captain. If it becomes a 
case for trial, you must skow that you went to the 
right quarter.” 

‘‘By your leave, sir, one minute more.” 

“If they want to proclaim James Francis Edward’’— 
the captain went on—‘‘let them. I would counsel en- 
couraging them till they grew confident. We shall 
then know who are his friends in the country and shall 
be able to hang ‘em all and so an end.” 

“But this is not all, sir.” 

“Not all! What the devil would the fellow have? 
Will they carry off the king?”’ 

“You shall hear, sir. They have hatched a most 
diabolical plot, which will be carried into execution 
this very evening: or to-morrow evening, as the cir- 
cumstances will allow.” 

“Go on, man. Come to the point. 
plot?” 

“In one word, sir. Two young gentlemen, as your 
honor very well knows, come to this house often and 
always in the evening. Your honor knows their faces 
very well. So do I, although but a corporal, and for 


What is their 
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the same reason. Well, sir, they shall be nameless. At 
ten o'clock, or thereabout, they come downstairs, think- 
ing of nothing: the stairs are dark: suppose an ambus- 
cade of half a dozen men in the dark passage: suppose 
the doctor’s door suddenly thrown open: there is a rush: 
the two gentlemen are seized—gagged—handcuffed. In 
the place outside waits a coaeh: at Westminster Bridge 
stairs waits a boat: in the pool lies a ship ready to weigh 
anchor and drop down the river, and so cross to the 
coast of France.”’ 

The captain sprang to his feet, dropping the tankard 
and spilling the beer. ‘Corporal Bates,”’ he cried, ‘‘I 
believe you are a liar of the first water.”’ 

“I wish I was, sir. But for my truth and honesty I 
might now be commanding my company.” 

“This is the most desperate villainy! This is un- 
heard of! The king so old that he may die any day... 
How many of them are there? ’ 

‘*Not more than six, I should say. 
more behind.” 

“Yes—more behind, perhaps—but no more for an 
attempt in a narrow passage. Corporal, if you are ly- 
ing . i . 

“Sir,” said the corporal, taking a Bible which lay, 
more for show, I fear, than for use, in the window, “I 
swear, upon this sacred volume’’—he kissed it—‘‘by all 


But there may be 


my hopes of eternal happiness; by the sacred name cf 
God Almighty. that every word is true. Captain, this 
evening will show that I am no liar. The ship which 
for them is a brig called the ‘Tower of Brill.’ 
Amsterdam. The captain has been bought, though I 
believe he does not know the names of the gentlemen 
he He will sail into French waters 
and will become a French prize: the coach has been 


Walts 


is to take across. 


it will be driven by one of the conspirators: they 
* they 


hired 


will. assemble to-night, and in the doctor's r« 


have not yet decided whether to make the attempt on 


the stairs or as the gentlemen are walking out of the 
door.”’ 

The eaptain looked at him seriously. ‘I cannot 
choose but believe you, my man. Well—how best to 
tackle this villainy?” 

He proceeded to dress leisurely, turning upon the 
corporal at intervals with a question, while he turned 
the matter over in his mind, 

‘Corporal, you are ready to fight m this cause?”’ 

“Sir, Lask nothing better. And Iam a master in the 
art of fence, which I teach, with fortification and tlie 


forms of siege.” 
“Corporal, you can be silent?” 
‘Sir, I a soldier—therefore silent. I teach the 
art of war, with the soldier's duties, to all who come.” 
“Corporal, you have a wife, I understand. 
hold her tongue?’ 
“The poor creature 
‘Corporal, you appear to be a man of courage.” 
“Will your honor give me the command of a forlorn 


alm 


Can she 


knows nothing of this business.” 


hope?” 

‘‘Does any one in this house, or out of it, know these 
Visitors?” 

‘I think not, sir. Molly, the maid, knows that they 
come. You and I are the only two who know.” 

“Hark ye, corporal. This is not an affair to take to 
Bow Street. It is one in which your loyalty will be best 
shown in keeping the thing dark. If it were to suc- 
ceed the Lord only knows what would happen, If it 
were to fail with a fight and half a dozen killed and 
wounded and the noise of it spread over the whole 
world, there would be a proper kind of scandal indeed. 
No: the attempt itself must be prevented. Now, cor- 
poral, you and I must prevent it for the sake of the 
ladies. Our services will not be put in the ‘Gazette’: 
there will be no promotion for us: yet I take it upon me 
to assure you that you shall be no loser.’’ 

The poor corporal hung his head. Silence and 
secrecy! And he had dreamed of a fight: slaughter of 
the conspirators: and himself the hero of the fray! 
And, after all, silence and secrecy! 

“I repeat, corporal, you shall be no loser. Very well. 
You and I must mount guard together every night from 
the time these villains arrive till the time they go away. 
And we must escort these gentlemen unseen home, 
Meantime, you are sure that the ladies know nothing 
about it?” 

‘‘l am certain they do not.”’ 

‘“Humph! Give Molly, the maid, this guinea to 
keep her mouth shut. Very good. Let me think.’”’ He 
sat on the table again and buried his nose in the tank- 
ard, now empty. Custom connected the attitude with 
the assistance of thought. 

The corporal, meanwhile, pulled out of his pocket a 
paper, which he unrolled and smoothed upon the table. 
“It is a plan, sir, drawn to scale, of the ground floor. 
Here is the doctor's room: here the stairs: here is the 
kitchen: here the back door, the garden, and the garden 
door. I drew it this morning for your honor’s use.”’ 

‘You are a man of infinite accomplishments, cor- 
poral. This is admirable. Well, I think a little sand 
in the lock of the garden door will stop their retreat, in 
case we come to cold steel, which I doubt. This even- 
ing, corporal, you will patrol the passage and the back 


garden. If you find a man or two in ambuscade, run 
him through. I will take the consequences—run him 
through.” 


“I will, sir.’ The corporal drew himself up and 
smiled satisfaction. 
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“Have a candle burning in the passage or at the 
bend of the stairs: have another in the kitchen. Don’t 
hide yourself: make a little noise to show that you are 
there. I will take the court and the front door. Re- 
member, man, we want to prevent them, not to draw 
them on: we want to save certain gentlemen from a 
scandal and certain ladies from things which would be 
believed and said about them.”’ 

That night the doctor’s friends were assembled: the 
coach was waiting: those who were to hide under the 
stairs found a candle burning in the passage and a sol- 
dicr carelessly walking about: the man on the coach- 
box observed that another, an officer, was standing on 
the door-steps or walking backward and forward before 
the door: one or two came out of the doctor's room and 
observed him. At about ten o’clock there were steps 
on the stairs: the doctor’s door was opened and his head 
was poked out. The two gentlemen came down: they 
stuod on the door-step: behind them was the corporal, 
beside them was the captain. They walked away: after 
them, at a little distance, followed the captain and the 
corporal. Then the doctor’s friends got into their coach 
and silently drove away. 

We knew nothing about this nightly watch, but the 
guard at Marylebone could not be passed over. 1 asked 
Captain Sellinger what it meant. ‘“‘We are not prin- 
cesses,’ I said, ‘‘to want a guard of honor.” 

‘‘Nobody more deserves a guard of honor, Miss 
Nancy.’ He looked at me strangely and anxiously. 

‘But you seemed to come after us.”’ 

“Highwaymen are about: footpads are hanged every 
day by the dozen: pickpockets, hustlers, ruftians, are as 
common as oysters. Ladies must be protected.” 

“Thank you, Captain Sellinger,”’ I replied. ‘But 
ladies do not ask for better protection than that of their 
own escort. We have t> very gallant gentlemen for 
our escort.” 

‘Villains abound. London is full of dangers. There 
can be no other reason, Miss Nancy, since you know of 


none.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A RIVER PARTY. 
AFTER the masquerade, the next event of interest 
was our party on the river. It took place one evening 
early in October, when the sun sets soon after five. The 


weather, however, in that year was, for the season, open ° 


and mild—even warm, so that the freshness of the air 
upon the river and its coolness were pleasant. 

When our friends first proposed this excursion, I 
looked forward to nothing more than to be tugged up 
the river by two pairs of brawny arms, and to be 
regaled by the horrid language of the rowers: in short, 
such a pleasure-party as may be seen upon the river 
whenever the weather is fine. We should probably, 
also, be splashed with water during the voyage. There- 
fore, I looked forward to it with no great pleasure, 
except for the society which I had—alas!—already 
learned to desire so much, 

It was arranged that we should be at the Whitehall 
Stairs, whither Corporal Bates escorted us, at the hour of 
half-past four. Whitehall Stairs, formerly the stairs of 
the palace, of which little now remains, are not a very 
convenient place for two gentlewomen to be kept wait- 
ing, though they are less frequented than many others, 
and consequently less disgusting for ears of delicacy. I 
wonder if there will ever arrive a time when the water- 
men of London will learn to speak with decency and to 
affirm without blasphemy. 

But we were not kept waiting, for, true to time, the 
boat which was to convey us came sweeping up the 
river, and was held by a hook to the long pole or mast 
at the end of the stairs. Boat, do I call it? Why, 
Queen Cleoparta herself, whose barge is represented in 
one of my cousin’s pictures, never had so beautiful a 
vessel: nor had Queen Elizabeth anything, I am sure, 
half so fine when she took the air upon the river: nor 
las the Lord Mayor a finer vessel when he comes up 
the river on the ninth day of November: nor has any 
City Company a more beautiful vessel. It was a barge 
capable of holding I know not how many people: 
within and without it was all carved work, bright paint 
and gilded wood: most lovely was she—every boat is 
feminine—to look at as she lay upon the water: her 
bows rose up high, with a figurehead representing a 
maiden, all (apparently) of pure gold: in the middle she 
was low. and she rose again in the stern: she had six 
oars on each side: the men wore a scarlet livery: the 
man who took the helm was also in scarlet: two or 
three footmen, also in scarlet, stood about beside the 
steersman: a cabin or chamber was constructed in front 
of the helm: that is to say, neither in the middle nor in 
the stern, but between the two: the roof was supported 
by slim and elegant intertwined pillars of carved wood: 
the sides were open, but there were velvet curtains to 
be drawn if the air should prove cold: round the sides 
were cushioned seats: in the middle stood a small table, 
at present with nothing upon it: in the bows was a 
band of music, hautboys, horns, harps, violins, and 
other instruments 

When we came down the stairs the harpist ran his 
fingers over the strings and struck up the old air, ‘How 
should I my true love know?’* This I received as a 
compliment to myself, because I once said that a harp 
moved me more than any other instrument and another 
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time said that I liked the tune of ‘‘How should I my 
true love know?”’ 

‘‘Heavens!’” murmured my cousin. ‘‘Where did 
they get this splendid barge? It is not one of the City 
barges, or I should know it.” 

“‘Welcome!"’ said Sir George, stepping on to the 
stairs. ‘‘We have luckily secured this barge. I hope 
it will. prove comfortable.’’ So he handed us into the 
cabin and placed us at the end, taking his own seat on 
the right-hand side by me, and his brother sitting oppo- 
site on the left-hand of Isabel. 

And then they pushed off the boat, and the voyage, 
which remains graven upon my heart to this day, 


hegan. Oh! that the happy day could come back 
again! Oh! that one could not only remember past 


joys and recall sweet words, but also see the lovely 
youth once more, rejoicing in his manhood, full of love 
and happiness! But for the hope that, somehow, we 
cannot imagine in what way, vanished joys will be re- 
stored to us, life would be too sad for endurance. We 
should accuse Providence, and die hopeless, They 
pushed off the boat, I say, and we dropped down into 
the open stream. Over our heads hung or streamed out 
a long silken pennant: thus were flags flying in the 
bows and at the stern: the boat was all glorious within 
and without: my heart beat: my color came and went: 
my eyes, I know not why, filled with tears: and Sir 
George gazed upon me fondly and fixedly as if he could 
never have enough. 

We passed without accident through the arches of 
Westminster Bridge and pursued our stately way, the 
oars lifting and falling without noise, up the river be- 
yond the houses and buildings which cease at Lambeth 
and are followed by low shores with trees, fields and 
market-gardens, and a house here and there. 

The course of the river at Westminster is nearly 
north and south: before reaching Chelsea the river 
bends to the west: here we faced the sun, now wester- 
ing rapidly: before us the river lay spread out like a 
sheet of red gold reflecting the sky above, which was 
truly like a vision of the New Jerusalem. 

“This is a dream of fairyland,’’ said my cousin. 

“T have seen many sunsets on the Atlantic,” 
Edward; ‘both sunsets over a rough sea and sunsets 
over a sea as smooth as this river to-night; and I have 
seen sunsets in the Mediterranean: but give me still the 


said 


river Thames.”’ 

“My brother is happier than I,’ 
“Tle is a sailor and can travel. 1 must stay at home. 
Therefore, I rejoice to hear that our Thames is as beau- 
tiful as any of the famous rivers of foreign lands.”’ 

The tide was flowing and nearly high: the river 
seemed brimming over, it was so full: the water was 


Sir George added, 


covered with swans floating about by twos and threes— 
there were hundreds of the graceful creatures; there 
were also many beats on the river. Mostiy they con- 
tained girls and their sweethearts (one supposes they 
were sweethearts) enjoying like us the freshness of the 
air and their own society: and there were many of the 
huge unwieldy barges filled to the water’s edge with 
hay or with casks or coals or iron, working their way 
up stream with the tide, the men on board tugging at 
their long sweeps. 

The scene was so beautiful that we sat in silence, 
ravished by the sight. And all this time the harper 
played to us, changing his tune continually into some- 
thing still more sweet and beautiful. Thus he played, 
“Early one morning, just as the sun rising,”’ 
‘Drink to me only with thine eyes'’—when Sir George 
began to sing my song softly—‘‘Begone, dull care,” 
‘Sweet, if you love me,’’ ‘‘The dusky night rides down 
the sky’’; and more. The smaller boats, as we swept 
along, tried to keep up with us for the delight-of. the 
music: but could not, so they huzzahed and let us go on 
our way. Presently the sun sank, and before long there 
fell upon the world a soft and sweet twilight, on which 
rose a moon glorious and beautiful. 

“Will the ladies take their regale now, brother?” 
asked Edward. 

“Sir, can you speak of eating in such a scene as 
this?’’ replied my cousin. 

But she sat up as if in readiness—while two of the 
footmen quickly spread the cloth and laid upon it the 
supper. Truly, the supper would teimpt an anchoress, 
if any anchoresses yet remain to mortify their appetites 
and serve the Lord by starving. For there were pheas- 
ants and grouse—the latter bird brought out of York- 
shire, we were told, by flying post, so that the brace on 
our table had actually been shot two hundred and fifty 
miles away, two days before. And there was fruit of 
all kinds, pears, peaches, plums, grapes, the most costly 
and the most delicious that the country can produce. 

It was now nearly dark. Then a new surpri: 
awaited us. For, as if by magic, there appeared hang- 
ing round the high bows of the barge a kind of crown 
of gleaming lamps of all colors, and a footman lighted 
candles in our cabin, and we found ourselves sitting in 
a blaze of light. Then the harpist stopped, and the 
horns and the hautboys began tossing the music out 
upon the waters. which tossed it on to the shore, and so 
it came echoing back. If this world, 1 thought, can be 
made so heavenly, what must heaven itself be like? 

““Come,”’ said our host, when we had exclaimed and 
applauded, “‘let us see what they have given us for sup- 
per. It will be found, I fear, a poor offering in return 
for your great kindness in coming.”’ 


was 











IT 







Their poor offering was, I have said, a most delicate 
little banquet. One wanted nothing: the fresh air, the 
gleaming lights, the music of the horns, the company 
and conversation of our entertainers, were as exhilarat- 
ing as the wine and as staying as the chicken and part- 
ridge. It must be confessed that we did justice to these 
viands, cheered as they were by the lively sallies of 
Edward, and the graver discourse of his brother. 

Supper tinished, the footman who had been standing 
behind the cabin came in and rapidly carried off the 
dishes, leaving in their place a bowl of punch. He alse 
extinguished the candles in the cabin and left us in the 
light produced by the glass lamps in the bows, 

Beside me sat Sir George. He had been pensive and 
even melancholy during the supper, gazing from time 
to time upon me with eyes that now I understand. Sad 
is the lot of the woman upon whom those eyes have 
never rested: eyes full of tenderness, and respect, and 
longing. The memory of those eyes remains with me 
to comfort my lonely age: ‘“‘Once,’’ they say, ‘‘thou 
wert fair and a man loved thee for thy beauty: once 
thou wert so fair that a man believed thee to have ali 
the virtues that belong to an angel: once wast thou 
thought so fair that a man worshiped thee as one wor- 
ships a wood-nymph or a goddess of the heathen.’’ 

‘What think you of our music, fair Nancy?’’ he said, 
bending over me. 

It was now, I say, almost dark in our cabin save for 
the lights in the bows: the rowers lifted and dipped 
their oars noiselessly: the music was gentle: the air was 
soft: my heart was wellnigh full of happiness. And 
lifted out of myself—yea—to the 
seventh with such joy as I never thought 
could fill a human heart. 

“The music,’’ I replied, ‘seems to celebrate the hap- 
piness of this evening. Yet for a touch I could weep. 
Why doc: music move one to tears?”’ 

He laid his left hand timidly round my waist: with 
the right he took my band and kissed it. ‘Sweet 
Nancy,”’ he whispered, ‘believe that 1 would die rather 
If the music makes 


now I was to be 


heaven 


than bring a tear into those eyes. 
thee sad, sweet girl, it shall cease.”’ 
‘‘Nay, but there are tears of joy as well as of sad- 
I tried to withdraw my hand, but he held it 
Besides, it was the kind. of capture to which a 


ness.”’ 
firmly. 
woman is resigned: and, again, his words, his grasp, the 
pressure of his arm upon my waist all together, sud- 
denly and swiftly, awakened me and changed vague 
yearnings into strong love—strong as ‘death —yea— 
stronger. From that moment I was wholly his—all my 
heart, all my soul, all my thoughts—were his and his 
alone. 

It costs me no pain now to remember these things: a 
few tears of regret, perhaps: but such regrets console 
the season of age: the memory of those days ennobles 
me: it makes me proud and happy: sometimes when I 
have thought long over them I take down a book which, 
in spite of all the divines pretend, I find full of earthly 
love. I mean the Song of and I read the 
verses concerning my beloved with that sense of experi- 


Solomon: 


ence which makes me understand them all, 

‘‘My tender sweetheart!’ he whispered low, while 
the music drowned his words, and the others could not 
see. I hear that soft, sweet whisper still; ‘twill com- 
fort my dying moments: it is my consolation from day 
to day, from hour to hour, to remember it. Oh! I was 


the first in his heart: the first. Yes, the first: before 
the Other came across the seas: I was the first. ‘‘My 
tender sweetheart! My most beloved mistress!’’ Then 


he drew me gently to his bosom, and laid my head upon 
his shoulder and kissed me on the forehead and on the 
cheek and on the lips, murmuring, ““Oh, my tender 
sweetheart! Oh, my beloved This 
was all he said. It was not so dark in the cabin but 
that the others might see something; but I know not 
how much they saw. 

How long did this declaration last? Indeed, I have 
no recollection, because I lost myself. Presently I heard 


most mistress!”’ 


his brother’s voice. 
“George, we are near the Stairs. 
“No, brother. 
Are we really near Whitehall Stairs again? 


Are .you asleep?’ 
I have never been so wakeful, believe 
me. Oh! 
let us turn round and 

His brother laughed. 
are other things to do this evening. 

‘“Prue—a most tedious card-party awaits us, Miss 
Alas! here we are, and the evening is done.”’ 


have it all over again!” 


“IT wish we could. But there 


” 


Nancy. 
It surprised me when we landed at the Stairs to find 
a link-boy waiting for us, and Captain Sellinger, quite 
sober, with Corporal Bates, in attendance. 
“‘By your leave, sir,’’ said the captain, taking off his 
hat, ‘‘I will escort the ladies home.’’ 


“Tf you please. sir.’’ Sir George seemed to know the 


captain. He stooped and kissed my hand once more, 
“I shall never forget this evening,’’ he whispered. 
“Never, so long as I live.’’ So we landed, and the 


barge pushed off again and went down the river. 

I was also greatly surprised to see on the stairs Dr. 
Mynsterchamber and two or three gentlemen with him 
whom I knew not. They whispered to each other: they 
looked at the barge and at Captain Sellinger. When the 
barge pushed off they walked away. 

The captain walked home with us, the corporal 
marching behind. 

“You know Sir George Le Breton, then? 
‘‘Have you known him long?’’ 


” I asked. 











“Sir George Le Breton? Oh! yes--yes!”’ 
with a little confusion. ‘‘Oh, yes—I know 
—Sir George Le Breton.” 

“Do you know hin intimately?”’ 
I have 


Not 


he replied, 
Sir George 


But of 
know him. 


“No, certainly not not that honor. 


course—I know him. so well as 
Miss Nancy.” 
If 1 blushed 
“We 


you 


the night concealed that sign of guilt. 


find him and his brother most agreeable com- 


pany, Captain Sellinger.”’ 

“It is quite certain that they find most agreeable 
company in St. Jame Place,” 

“They are young gentlemen of many virtues, Cap- 
tain Sellinger.” 

“So IT have understood—especially Sir George. He 
has all the virtues there are. It is his inheritance. Mis 
father had all the virtues before him: so has his yrand- 
father All the virtue reside permanently in the 
family 

‘IT know not what you mean, Captain Sellinger. 
But they do not get tipsy in the evening.” 

“Which is best, child: to repent in the morning 
with a headache, or to be sorry in the morning for an 
evening thrown away?” 

By this time we were arrived at our own door. 
“And now.” said the cap ain, ‘‘that IT have left vou in 
gafety at the door, IT will go to the Cocoa-Tree and 
drink. There is still time. Good-night, ladies. It is 


indeed a most wonderful thing.” 
What was 


most wonderful? 


“We must talk a little, Nancy, aid Isabel, sitting 
down. 

‘What shall we talk about?’ 

‘Let me look in thy face, Naney. Oh! she says 
*What shall we talk about?’ We will talk about St. 


or about Dart- 
about your brother Joseph of pious 


Paul's Cathedral, my dear, if you wish; 
ford Paper Mills; o1 
memory ; indeed, about everything except what you 
want to talk about 

“Cousin, what do vou mean?” 


“Oh! you know very well. The cabin was dark, but 


not s» dark but | could see one head bending over an- 
other. The oars made a splashing and the water lapped 
against the side of the boat, vet T heard a whisper on 
the other side of the eabin Nancy, why was that head 
bent down? What did that whisper mean?” 

“Oh! cousin’ —I threw my arms round her—‘‘l am 
the happiest. most joyful woman in the whole world! 
He loves me!) Then T broke from her and ran into my 
own room, because I must needs be alone to sit and 
think. 

In the morning she asked me no more questions, 


being always so kind and so thoughtful about me; and 
after breakfast T went out to walk by myself in the 
Green Park to think over the thing which had befallen 
me 

When I eame back Twas waylaid by the doctor, who 
came out of his room to meet me. 

“LT hope, Miss Naney 


“that vou enjoyed your voyage on the river last night. 


‘he said, bowing profoundly, 


Isaw the boat landing you at Whitehall Stairs. With 
a cavalier the river may be delightful. Without, it 
may provoke a sore throat. Miss Nancy, T beg once 
more to offer for your acces plance one of the miuinia 
tures’ —he-drew it out of his pocket—"which IT showed 


you once before. It is a truly beautiful piece of work 


see! it is set with pearls. Believe me, itis worthy even 
of your acceptance 
I took it in my hands. Yes: it presented a ‘ost 


lovely face with a strange sadness in the eyes: a face 


having blne eyes and light hair—like my 
portrait of Mademoiselle 


Louis Quatorze: once 


own. 

‘Tis none other than the 
Ja Valliere, first of 
good and beautiful as yoursell 


miustres as 


She was dazzled by the 


passion of the young prince She was the first love of 
Louis. They say he never truly loved any other wo- 
man. Take it. Miss Nancy. Take it-—keep it. See 

there is a touch—turn it to the light—just a touch of 
yourself, M Nancy—it may be my imagination—in 
those eve Keep it. She was a prince’s tirst and only 


love.” 

I had no suspicion why he forced this gift upon me: 
not the least suspicion. But now I know, Well, I took 
it: I have it still: when I take it out in these latter days, 
when the past is so far off and 1 so changed and the 
whole history dim except to me. I see that the doctor 


was right. There is in the eves a touch—a touch of 
gadness—a touch of myself. And I am glad that I 
never showed this miniature to my lover. Henceforth 


Tean call him my lover. 


XIV 
HONOR, 


CHAPTER 
THE GUARD OF 

I now return to the events which were not conducted 
in my namely, those concerned with the 
corporal’s discovery and the doctor's conspiracy. 

You may be sure that it was not long before one of 
the two brothers—the younger—discovered the fact that 
these two sentinels were posted at the door every night, 
and that they formed a voluntary escort out of St. 
James's Place. As for Sir George, this was a thing 
which he would not notice. The presence of an escort 
would seem to him natural and no more to be ques- 
tioned than the of a footman. As elder 
brother. he was accustomed to these attentions 
Besides, he left us 


presence ; 


following 


more 


than on officer in the Koyal Navy. 
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every evening, Iam quite sure, with his [lead as full as 
his Heart. For the Head said, “She is only a daughter 
of a bourgeois: of no family: of no connections except 
those of trade. She is far, far below your rank. You 
must put her out of your thonghts.”’ And the Heart 
but have told her so: 


she loves you: to leave her would be the basest cruelty: 


said, ‘‘Nay; you love her: you 


arrange some plan, with your Head, so that you may 
love her still.” And alwavs Conscience whispered, 
‘Remember, ¢ were, those in high plaice must not set 
base exal iples. With thre sx¢ conflicts going on, do you 
think it wonderful that he did not notice certain 
thins? 

One evening, therefore, the younger brother, after 
allowing George to enter his own house, stopped in the 
treet outside, and called the captain. 


“Hark ve. sir,” he began with some roughness, “I 
that in the « 


does an officer of Horse Guards credit, you have consti- 


observe vercise of a zeal which, I suppose, 


tuted yourself into a special Guard of Honor to my 
brother and myself.’ 
Captain Sellinger bowed Jow. ‘I would explain, 


sir,’ he bezan. 

“Sir, 1 know you very well by sight. and you. I sup- 
pose, know my brother and myself, also by sight.” 

“T have that honor, sir.” 

“Well, sir, your zeal, let me tell you, is uncalled for 
and meddlesome. I beg—I command—that it be dis- 
continued,”’ 

“When IT have explained, sir—"’ 

“What? 
incognito: when he pays visits which he does not wi-h 


When a gentleman wishes to preserve an 


to be proclaimed by beat of drum: when he carries his 
own sword, and is not afraid to use it: to have his  pri- 
vacy invaded by a volunteer escort? Allow me to say, 
r, again, that it is meddlesome.” 
“Sir,” 
what you plea oe 
“Well, sir, I will say what’T please. and I will give 
Why 
They 
would look well drawn up every evening in St. James’s 
Place, would they not? Certain ladies of your acquaint- 
ance would receive this delicate attention with pleasure, 


Ss 


said the captain quietly, “‘you are able to say 


you satisfaction afterward like any cther man. 


not bring your troops and trot along beside us? 


no doubt.”’ 


“Sir, 1 desire nothing but permission to explain. In- 
deed, sir, | shall show you the gravest reasons, Delieve 
me, neither presumption nor meddling. . Dut if 


you will not hear me 

“Go on, then. Explain if you ean.”’ He stood upon 
the doorstep, leaning evainst the pillars of the porch, 
“Explain, then.” 

“Twill not take long, sir. To begin with, there isa 


the ground floor of that house who, I have 


is a rank Jacobite and possibly a French 


person on 
discovered, 
of the former there is no doubt.”’ 

Jacobite He threw up his arms impa- 
tiently. ‘‘What does it matter, many Are you so fool- 
ish as to believe in that ery? Why. sir, the Young Pre- 


spy: 


Jacobite.” 


tender is forty and childless, and his brother is in the 
Romish Church! Jacobite! Let to the devil 
fora Jacobite! He isa French spy, too, is he? Well— 
St. James’s is not Portsmouth Dockyard. What is he 
to learn? What mighty secrets will he pick up?) Have 
him to Bow Street and hang him. Is it because there is 
a Jacobite scoundrel in the house that you think fit to 
dog my brother's steps every night?"’ 

“Pardon me, sir. I said there was the gravest rea- 
son. I will tell it in short. It is this. 
there assembles in this man’s lodging on the ground 
floor of that house in St. James's Place a company of 
half a dozen: they are, apparently, the grandsons of 
those English and Trish who followed 
they come and go without suspicion because they talk 
English perfectly: they are over here in the desperate 
hope of reviving a lost cause. Meantime, they have 
another matter in hand—which is the grave reason of 


lim 


ro 


Every evening 


James into exile: 


which I spoke.’’ 

“Well, sir?” 

“To-morrow night, sir, you may remark, if you 
choose, a coach in waiting. That ceach is driven by 
one of themselves: at Whitehall Stairs there is waiting 
a boat, manned by two of themselves: down the river 
off Redriff lies a vessel waiting for them. The ship is 
called the ‘Tower of Brill,” of Amsterdam: the captain 
has been won over in the usual way: when he has re- 
ceived certain passengers. who will be carried up the 
ship’s side, he will drop down the river: he will then 
make for Calais, and be taken by the French, who will 
learn when they get into port the names of the passen- 
gers. 

“The names of the passengers? 
then?” 

‘‘Your brother, sir, and yourself.” 

“The devil! How are they to get hold of us?”’ 

“T have told you, sir. Every evening that company 
is assembled in that Jacobite’s room looking for an op- 
portunity to seize you both at the bottom of the stairs, 
and carry you away, prisoners, to France.”’ 

“To seize us—seize my brother? To carry us away? 
Man—this is some foolish joke.”’ 

‘“‘No joke at all, sir. It is plain truth, as I can show. 
Now, sir, with this conspiracy before you—say—was 
my interference justified? Was I to lay the matter 
before the magistrates and cause those ladies to give 
evidence, and—”’ 


Who are they, 





“gather in the doctor’s room. 
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Edward put up his hand. ‘‘Captain Sellinger,’’ he 

said, ‘‘this is a serious business. I must think for a 
moment.’ He was silent for some minutes. ‘‘Are you 
quite sure of your information?’’ he asked. ‘From 
did you?”’ 
“From a corporal in the Horse Guards—a man of 
overheard their 
I can show you this evening, sir, how 
he operates. The coach you can see for voutself.”’ 

“Then, Captain Sellinger,’’ Edward replied, “I thank 
So he held cut his hand, which the other, bow- 
ing low, touched with his fingers. ‘‘Forgive me, sir, 
for my haste. I am to blame. I should have known 
that a gentleman must have had his reasons. What do 


whom it come to 
education, who speaks French and 
conversation, 


you.”’ 


you advise?” 

“With submission, sir, that we continue the nightly 
watch. There will be no attempt, I am sure, where 
there is the certainty of a fight. A sudden and unex- 
pected rush of five or six upon two might succeed: not 
a rush provided for against four armed men. These 
kind of conspirators are mighty coy about the clashing 
of steel and waking the neighbors. They desire a noise- 
less abduction, with gags and handcuffs. If they still 
persist, it would be well to warn them.” 

“The business wants careful handling. We must 
keep the ladies out of the affair: we must keep my 
brother out of it. No breath of it must get about to his 
detriment. This corporal of yours—is he an honest fel- 
low?”’ 

“IT believe him to be so. He isa fellow of many ac- 
complishments and vain. But honest and zealous.” 

“For my own part, I should like a brush with the 
villains—you beside me and the gallant corporal distin- 
1 am not sure whether we 
can contrive to keep my brother in ignorance. How- 
ever, ] shall try. Above all things, his name must not 
appear publicly, and his person must not be put into 
if that is possible. Tell your man, cap- 
tain, to continue his silence. We will talk of this busi- 
ness again when I have turned it over in my mind.” 


guishing himself behind. 


any danger, 


Tor some days nothing more was done: the coach 
was brought every evening to St. James’s Place, where 
it waited: the doctor's friends came every evening to 
his lodging, where they waited: and every evening 
they were balked by the accidental presence of Corporal 
Bates in the kitchen and about the passage, whistling 
and singing so that there could be no doubt concerning 
his presence, while outside in St. James’s Place, for 
some purpose of his own, doubtless to meet a girl, Cap- 
tain Sellinger strolled about the Place or waited in the 
doorway. From time to time the doctor would get up 
and Jook out, as if to ascertain the weather: his door 
was kept ajar, so that any footsteps could be heard: 
regularly at ten o'clock, when the two gentlemen came 
downstairs, the corporal was standing at the bottom of 
the stairs ready with a salute, and the captain was 
standing on the doorstep; and if the conspirators made 
a rush it would be met by these two defenders first. 

What did the doctor suspect? I cannot tell. The 
coach, I say, continued to come every evening. I con- 
jecture that they were resolved to wait until an oppor- 
tunity should oceur, and that they thought this oppor- 
tunity would certainly occur before long. I conjecture, 
further, that they had no thought of murder, which 
would be useless, but of seizing the person. If they had 
desired murder they might bring six or more against 
four and so set upon them; but it was plainly their in- 
terest toavoid bloodshed: now when swords are crossed, 
even in self-defense, one cannot say who will receive a 
thrust. Meanwhile, it is also certain, in my mind, that 
they had no suspicion that their purpose was discov 
ered. Else why this perseverance in making every- 
thing ready night after night? Their very security 
showed that they had no suspicions: for this security 
would have been impossible if the plot had been known, 
in which case there would have been no delay, but they 
would all have been seized. committed, tried, and exe- 
cuted in the usual way. These considerations account 
for the fact that they made no attempt to fly or to dis- 
perse themselves. 

“You walk abroad late. Captain Sellinger,”’ said the 
doctor, “Last night I went forth to 
watch the stars. and saw you in the court: the night 
before, if I mistake not, I heard your footsteps.” 

“Doctor, if a little friend sometimes came to talk to 
you in this quiet court, where there is no one except a 
cursed mysterious coach which waits every evening for 
some one, would you like to be watched?” 

“Oh! If a woman is in the case, captain—one has 
been young—"" 

“The nights grow cold. 
will come no longer.” 

That night the coach came not, nor did the company 
Yet soon after the coach 
They had 


one morning. 


In a few days I fear she 


appeared again, and the men came again. 
not lost their hopes of an opportunity. 

On another occasion—‘‘Captain,’’ said the doctor, 
“advise me. The fellow who lives in the garret—Cor- 
poral Bates by name—”’ 

‘‘What of him, doctor?” 

“A noisy fellow. He disturbs me in the evening. 
When one would be writing or reading, or perhaps 
sleeping. he walks about the passage whistling. He 
goes in and out of the kitchen and drinks.” 

‘He is not in my company, doctor. I cannot speak 
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to him. But bid Molly the maid tie a dish-clout to his 
coat-tail. Or make his wife jealous.” 

That was all that the doctor and his friends got by 
their interference. Yet it showed uneasiness. It is 
certain that they feared all was not right. 

As for my cousin and myself, we knew nothing. For 
my own part I lived in a Fool’s Paradise; i.e., in the 
Paradise which every woman desires for herself, the 
aradise of Love. This gallant young gentleman loved 
me: so brave and so handsome; so rich and so highly 
placed, he loved me, when he might have chosen among 
the noblest ladies of the land: he had chosen me: he 
loved me: he loved me. While I sat with those words 
day and night ringing in my brain, downstairs went on 
the plots and conspiracies of those villains and the devo- 
tion of those two, the captain and the corporal, thwart- 
ing and preventing. 

The patience, both of conspirators and of guard, is 
shown by the time during which the former waited for 
an opportunity. and the latter continued to interpose 
obstacles. Consider the time that the watch continued. 
Yet the thing was worth patience and watchfulness in- 
credible. We went to Marylebone Gardens on the last 
day of September; the plot was then discovered and 
in the possession of Captain Sellinger. He began his 
watch and escort and continued both, as you shall see, 
for more than three weeks. When the coach was wait- 
ing in the Place,the Captain and his companion patrolled 
the open square and guarded the steps and the stairs. 
What put an end to the business you shall learn in due 
course. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE PALACE AND THE COURT. 

You have read how Sir George turned the conversa- 
tion when my cousin or I expressed a desire to see the 
Court and Palace of St. James’s. The king was old: 
one must not annoy the king: our loyalty would be best 
shown by not attempting to enjoy the privilege of see- 
ing the palace: and so forth. Therefore we were 
greatly surprised when he offered of his own accord to 
show us what was to be seen. ‘‘Come,” he said, ‘‘to 
the Color Court, which is that within the gate, at the 
mounting of the guard, to-morrow morning, and I will 
try to let you see everything.” 

You may be sure that we joyfully accepted the invi- 
tation. For my own part, I understood that something, 
I knew not what, was intended for me, especially, by 
this invitation, and I dressed with some trepidation yet 
with happy expectancy. What he chose to do would 
bo well done. 

The mounting of the guard at eleven every morning 
sa pretty sight: we had often witnessed it from the 
endl of St. James's Street. First marches the band 
headed by the drum-major, a very majestic person, 
over six feet high and carrying a gold-headed staff: 
after him the ‘trumpets and shawms,”’ that is to say, 
men in cocked hats and scarlet uniforms blowing 
strange instruments: then two little boys, pretty little 
fellows, who look as if they ought to be still in a dame’s 
school, with drums: then a great fat negro with a tur- 
ban carrying the big drum, and on gither side another 
nezro with cymbals and tambourine. Then a company 
of twenty-four drums and fifes: then the captain or 
colonel with his sword drawn marching before the 
ensign who carried the colors; lastly, the guard of the 
day, fellows so well shaven and so finely dressed that 
you would not believe their daily work was that of the 
humble, though useful, coal heaver. 

At eleven the next morning, therefore, we repaired 
to Color Court. When the guard had left the Court Sir 
George came to us dressed in scarlet with his star and a 
glittering order on his breast. ‘tI am here,”’ he said, 
“as a kind of official: do not be surprised when they 
salute me. Ihave ordered that none are to be admitted 
except on the king’s business while you are here. You 
will have the palace to yourselves, ladies, except for the 
private apartments of the king.”’ 

So saying, he led the way. I observed that where- 
ever we met one of the palace servants, or any gentle- 
man belonging to the Court, our guide was saluted in 
the most respectful manner possible, everybody falling 
back out of our way and bowing low or saluting. 

I forget most of the things we saw, and, indeed, it 
does not greatly matter, because the importance of the 
morning lay not in the state rooms of the palace, but in 
the words which were spoken in them. 

First we went into the chapel, where the king every 
year makes his offering of gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh. Here, also, we learned, the sovereign formerly 
touched for the King’s Evil, working miracles daily. 

“Tf, said our guide, ‘‘the king reigns by Divine 
permission, there would seem nothing ridiculous in the 
function which George I. discontinued.” 

‘“‘But,”’ I eaid, ‘‘we all live by Divine permission: 
and all we do or say is only what we are permitted: yet 
we do not work miracles.” 

“I do not press the point,” he replied. ‘What 
divines ordain or decide that do I accept with humility. 
The king touches no longer, by the ruling of the Church. 
It is enough. Let me show you, next, the state rooms.” 

These rooms are called Queen Anne’s Room, the 
Throne Room, the Armory, and others which I forget. 
‘The rooms were large and lofty, opening one out of the 
other: in one or two there were card-tables and chairs: 
all had thick carpets and heavy curtains: there were 
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gilded chairs and sofas: there were very large looking- 
glasses, hanging chandeliers, carved cornices and 
chimney pieces with coats-of-arms and crowns and 
initials: among them those of Henry VIII. and Anne 
Boleyn. There were also pictures, chiefly portraits. 
Here were the two Princes of Wales who died young: 
Arthur, son of Henry VII.; and Henry, son of James. 
Here is Jane Seymour, the Duchess of York, Charles I. 
in Greenwich Park: and I remember a famous picture 
of Adam and Eve in the Garden of Paradise. As for 
the rooms themselves, they were full of memories. I 
looked about in curiosity. Here Queen Mary died—in 
great misery and deserved: here King Charles slept—if 
he could sleep—on the night before his execution: here 
Queen Anne lived and died: these rooms are full of his- 
tory: great lords and ladies fill them in the imagination: 
here are held the grand ‘levees and drawing-rooms: here 
the king and the Court hold their great gambling nights 
at the New Year: here are the Court balls: here the 
foreign embassadors are received and the deputations 
from the City of London and elsewhere: here the Privy 
Council assemble. 

“*Yes,’’ said Sir George, “‘the rooms have many 
memories. For my own part, I think more of West- 
minster than of St. James’s. A king in Westminster 


Palace was a king indeed. One would rather be Ed- 
ward the First than—even—George the Second. How- 


ever, I will now take you toa part of the palace which 
the public are not allowed to see.”’ 

He took us by some corridors, empty and deserted, 
to a door which he opened. A porter, sitting on a chair 
half asleep, jumped up and stood with his hands down, 
ready for service. ‘‘Where is the king?” asked our 
guide. 

**His Majesty is in the palace garden, sir,’ te man 
replied. 

‘We can walk round, then. Iam going to show the 
king’s own private rooms. And first, these’’—he led 
the way—‘‘are the private rooms of the late queen.”’ It 
was a suite, or collection, of rooms containing the bed- 
chamber with a great bed richly hung with velvet and 
gold fringes: the little bedchamber for the queen’s per- 
sonal attendant: the room for the robes: the dressing- 
room: and the withdrawing-room. ‘All is kept ex- 
actly,’’ whispered Sir George, ‘‘as the queen left it: the 
furniture undisturbed: the robes hanging as they were. 
She was a great woman, greater than the world will 
ever know. Come.”’ 

We left the room hushed by the presence of death 
and emotion expressed on our conductor's face. 

“You have spoken with the late queen, Sir George?’’ 

“Thousands of times. She was good enough to—to 
—love me.”’ 

I said no more and he led us away. 

He showed us next the king’s private rooms: his 
bedroom: his writing and reception-room: his dining- 
room: and so forth. Of course, one knows ghat not 
even a king can eat or drink more than a subject: nor 
can he take up more room: yet one was perhaps aston- 
ished to observe the simplicity with which their rooms 
were furnished, 

“You see,”’ Sir George remarked, smiling, ‘why the 
public must not be admitted to these rooms: in their 
eyes the king must always appear in robes of state: if 
with a crown upon his head, so much the better: if on 
horseback in gilded armor, sc much the better still. 
That he should appear as a good old man. living in 
quiet ease without any state except on state occasions, 
would perhaps cause the loss, or, at least, the decay of 
his magnificence as king. It is the same with other 
dignities: the judge does -vcil to confine himself to the 
society of other judges: the bichop must consort with 
bishops: the general must noi descend to the merchant’s 
company. Authority is kept uy by dignity: and dignity 
cannot admit of familiarity save umong equals. The 
world has not yet learned to separate the office from 
the man: otherwise, in his moments of leisure, the king 
might walk about Pall Mall or watch the humors of 
the Park, seated among his people on 2 chair.’ 

There certainly was an asp-rt 71 homeliness not only 
in the king’s own room but about the whole palace. 
The guard in the guardroom tounged about: the ser- 
vants sat about: there was a sleepy look in the courts 
and in the brick walls. But I was pleased to have seen 
it all. 

“Tt was different,’’ said our conductor, ‘‘while the 
queen lived. Then the discipline of the service was 
sharper: guards and yeomen knew their duty, and did 
it with alacrity. The king is old: the queen is dead: 
there are no longer the state balls and card-parties and 
receptions, When the—the successor arrives, he will 
have to restore tha‘ strictness of outward ceremonial 
which keeps up the kingly dignity.”” He sighed 
heavily. ‘‘Little ease hath he who wearsacrown. No 
solitude: no moments to nimself: much care and little 
ease.”’ He sighed again. ‘And now,’ he went on 
“there is little more to show you. The king’s library 
has been given to the British Museum, where no doubt 
it will prove of greater use. Reading is not at present 
much cultivated at Courts. What? I said before that 
we who make history are not concerned about reading 
it, save for instruction in youth. Thus, it is useful for 
an English king to jearn that Richard the Second was 
ili advised v.hen he seized on the savings of the merch- 
ants: the Stuarts mfght have been reigning still had not 
Charles the Second shut up the exchequer and so robbed 
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the City of a million and a half, for which they never 
forgave him. Yet the king must defend his own pre- 
rogative or he would not be king.’’ He spoke as if to 
himself. ‘*Come,’’ he said, ‘‘you shall see the queen's 
library.” 

The queen's library stands apart from the palace in 
the gardens in the west: it is a small building with one 
or two pictures. 

“The library,”' said Sir George, ‘‘was built for Queen 
Caroline. She wanted books of a lighter kind than the 
old folios, which have now been sent to thé Museum. 
Her ladies came here in her lifetime: it has been of late 
neglected, but you should see it.”’ 

We looked round at the books. Some were on the 
table: some were on the floor: some were lying care- 
lessly about the shelves. Sir George turned to my 
cousin. ‘‘You would like to look at the books, madam. 
Walk round the library and see for yourself what the 
late queen loved to read.”’ 

Isabel smiled and left us. 

Then Sir George took my hand and led me to a chair 
which was in a window looking over the garden, 

At that moment the door at the other end of the 
room opened and there entered an old man leaning 
upon a stick: an old man of singular aspect, had one 
met him in the street: he was followed by two servants 
who stood at the door while their master entered the 
room and looked round. 

“It is the king.’’ said my lover. ‘‘I must speak with 
him.”’ He walked down the room and knelt on one 
knee. 

“George!” 
library?”’ 

“Yes, sir. 
ing.”’ 

“Ay—ay—well enough. Come to see me presently, 
when you have left your friends.’’ So he looked at me 
curiously; shook his head, as if he could not remember 
my face, and went out again. 

“He comes to look at the library,’’ said George, 
“because it was the queen’s. Otherwise he loves not 
reading. But he loves everything that belongs to the 
memory of his wife.”’ 

And even then I did not guess: I had no suspicion: 
not the least. 

And now I understand it all so well: what was in 
his mind: the sacrifice that he was ready to make: the 
meaning of it all: how love had trainpled upon interest: 
and how he was prepared even to give up his inherit- 
ance after himself, to his brother. He would give all— 
all—all—for my suke—mine. 

“Be seated, Nancy. Oh, my dear! my dear!’ He 
kissed my hand regardless of Isabel’s presence: but I 
think she was among the books. ‘I have brought you 
here, dear, because—because’’—he hesitated a little—“T 
thought to show you what should have been the ending 
of that story of Lord Burleigh and his country i 
He took her to see his castle—his stately castle. Bupk 
House is a very noble place: he showed her all over 
his rooms of state, his courtyards, his halls, his chay 
his park: everything. And when she understood who 
and what he was—how great his state—he took her 
away again—to her old home and said, ‘‘My dear, it is 
not in that great gilded place that you can love me: it 
is in some rustic cottage like your own, whither I can 
steal when 1 can from the cares and forms:of state.’ 
What say you, Nancy?”’ 

‘Will your state be so very great—as great as that of 
the Lord Burleigh?”’ 

“Tt will be greater. 
thing like this.”’ 

An" even then I never guessed. 

I gave him my hand. ‘“Oh!’’ I whispered. 
all yours. Do with me—dispose of me- 
and honor please.”’ 

Again he kissed me, but on the forehead. 

“My honor bade me show thee these things, Nancy. 
My heart bids me tie myself to thee for life—so that 
none but the call of God shall part us.”’ 


cried the king, surprised. ‘‘You in the 


I trust your Majesty is well this morn- 


It will be—something—some- 


“T am 
as your heart 


CHAPTER XVI. 
“INVEST IT IN MY BUSINESS,” 

ROBERT STOREY called again—his last visit it proved. 
He came the day after our voyage up the river, when 
the words of my lover were still ringing in my brain 
with the accompaniment of sweet music, all in fantasy, 
as happens when one is happy and hears voices singing 
and silver bells ringing, and melodies hitherte unknown 
The sight of the man jangled the bells, and made dis- 
cords instead of the music. Not only the prim decorum 
of his dress, the self-satisfaction in his face—these were 
things which one expected in the worthy bookseller— 


there was also visible a certain purpose in his face. Yet 
I received him with an appearance of graciousness. 
“I have left our cousin,” he said, “in the shop. She 


is talking with a traveler lately returned from Siberia 
(if his word can be taken: but we have many pretende. 
travelers). He has been telling her of the c..nnibats 
who dwell in that unknown country (but one of my 
poets swears that the traveler hath been seen of late in 
Grub Street). He is to issue his ‘Description of Siberi: 

by subscription. I doubt not that he will have ovr 
cousin’s name and guinea before he leaves her. A 
plausible fellow in discourse, and once at Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge. When I left them, he was begin- 
ning upon the marriage customs of those distant island- 
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ers. Apparently they have never heard of the English 
Ohtrch.’”’ He shook his head sadly, sighed, and asked 
permission to sit down. He did so, carefully arranging 
the correct disposition of his legs, and thrusting. as was 
his wont, one hand in his bosom. 

‘When I came last,"’ he said, ‘‘I allowed myself to 
fall into some heat of temper because it pained me to 
watch the continuance of an acquaintance which from 
the incompatibility of rank and station can never be- 
come more than a passing incident—pray Heaven not a 
painful incident!—in the history of a beautiful though 
unfortunate young lady.” 

This was the introduction or preface to what fol- 
lowed. I hope my readers are as well satisfied with it 
as the author appeared to be. 

“You mean something, Mr. Robert, I daresay.’ 

“I always mean something. One of my satirists told 
me yesterday when I gave him three guineas, that my 
words are of gold, like the Greek Father named Soc- 
rates, which means, unless my Greek is rusty, he with 
the golden mouth. What I say, Miss Nancy, is re- 
ceived by my friends as well as my dependent poets, as 
something worth the hearing. The sayings of Robert 
Storey, perhaps, will prove hereafter as worthy of 
record as the ‘Table Talk’ of Selden, of which I have 
a share, with six other booksellers,” 

“Will you kindly proceed to your meaning then? If 
Isabel grows tired of her Siberian she may return, and 
680 you may lose your opportunity. For, Mr. Robert, 1 


’ 


suppose you wish to speak to me alone.”’ 

“With your permission. Ahem! The—the—gentle- 
man who comes here nearly every day, with whom you 
have been seen at Marylebone Gardens and on the river 
in a barge, with music, is attracted by a lovely face. 
Naturally—for a gentleman. We in business do not 
consider the beauty of our fair customers. Handsome 
or ugly makes no difference in the buying of books. 
You may believe me, Miss Nancy, when I assure you 
that although in business hours I must not have any 
eye for beauty, yet out of business hours, when I might 
relax from this severity, respect for my own reputation, 
on which a tradesman’s success greatly depends, would 
not allow me to run after a pretty face if I wished to 
do so.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Robert, I am quite sure that you are 
incapable of running after a pretty face.” 

What respect, indeed, should I receive from my 
poets if I ere thus to betray the amorous propensities 
which they are constantly singing and praising?” 

“Do you think, Mr. Robert, that this subject is the 
most proper one in the world to discuss with me?’ 

*Lintroduced it, believe me, for contrast only. That I 
do not run after pretty faces is due not only to my prin- 
ciples, which would, I believe, resist Helen of Troy her- 
self, but glso to my calling, which necessitates a repu- 
tation-fYor virtue. Every bookseller should be christ- 

Joseph, even though his temperament should 

» him rather to the character of Solomon.’’ 

*, Robert, I do not know you this morning.” 

1ean, then, that a tradesman of virtue, like my- 

as capable of the passion of love as the greatest 
w wm the country Pn 
‘hope, sir, that an honest love for a worth object 
—if there be any woman worthy of Mr. Robert Storey 


—will reward these present privations.”’ 

I believe that if you humor a man in accordance 
with his vanity you may say what you please. He took 
this remark as a confession of admiration and bowed, 
smiling. 

“There is, then,’ he continued, ‘‘this difference be- 
tween myself anda gentleman. While Iam heedfully 
employed in making a profit by getting copy from an 
author (whose necessities make him take what I offer, 
while his unbridled greed makes him still dissatisfied) 
a gentleman has nothing to occupy his thoughts, and 
therefore suffers them to rove at will. If he sees q 
pretty girl, he instantly follows her: converses with 
her: makes love to her, regardless of consequences 
which will not injure him, It is the way with his class 
—his rank. A woman, he thinks, is a creature made 
for love, and especially for the love of a gentleman. It 
is condescension in him to offer love: it is an honor in 
her to accept love. In my rank—the happier because 
the more virtuous—we do not speak much of love before 
we tie the nuptial knot. Then, believe me, no noble- 
man could be more affectionate, no gentleman so con- 
stant.”’ 

‘I believe that you are come again in order to malign 
certain friends of mine. Mr. Robert, once for all, you 
need not continue.” 

“IT come, Miss Nancy, with a more important object 
than that. I have nothing to say against this gentle- 
man. He comes here in order to enjoy your society. 
His behavior, Iam informed, by your cousin, is as ad- 
mirable as your own most honorable principles would 
demand: can I say more than that I believe this assur- 
ance?” 

These words naturally softened me. “Since you 
admit that he is a man of honor, Mr. Robert, I am 
satisfied. You can therefore go on.”’ 

“I admit, moreover, that he comes here after you. 
I do not doubt that he greatly admires, and perhaps 
loves, you. Who can be surprised? Who can for a 
moment donbt? « What I would ask you, most ear- 
nestly, Miss Nancy, is this: What is to be the end 
of it?” 
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“In reply, Mr. Robert: What right have you to ask 
this question?”’ 

He did not answer this question. ‘Consider, I be- 
seech you,”’ he said, ‘‘the position of this gentleman. 
Consider only what it means.”’ 

‘Do you know his position?”’ 

‘Of course I know.”’ 

I understand, now, that he could not believe that I 
did not know; yet if he had only spoken to Isabel he 
would have learned, at least, that we did not know. 

‘Do not, i entreat you,’’ he added, ‘‘deceive yourself 
by the belief that no one else knows, I recognized 
them at the very first evening, when I ran away, as 
you said. Captain Sellinger knows; that corporal of 
Horse Guards knows; the tall lean man on the ground 
floor knows: he is said in my shop to be a Jacobite. 
Sorhetimes he looks in to ask after rare books. He was 
talking to me about other things, and from what he 
dropped I am certain that he knows your friends.”’ 

Everybody knew except me. And I was not anxious 
to know. My lover was a man of exalted rank—an 
earl, perhaps: or, indeed, I knew not, never having 
been taught to respect rank, which is an accident of 
birth. He would tell me himself, in his own good time. 

“So, Miss Nancy, since so many people know; and 
since we cannot stop their tongues; all the world will 
soon know.”’ 

“Well, sir?’’ This kind of talk began to vex me. 
“If a gentleman is his own master, why should he not 
visit whom he pleases?”’ 

“His own master? Yes. But for how long? The 
old man is new getting on for eighty. For how long?” 

“T know nothing about any old man.” 

“Tut-tut!’? he said impatiently. . ‘‘Consider, I say, 
the position. It is impossible for him to marry you. It 
is perfectly impossible—it is out of the question—not to 
be thought of. You must acknowledge that.” 

“T acknowledge nothing.”’ 

“You cannot entertain the thought! It would be 
madness!”’ 

“Mr. Robert! Pray understand once for all that I 
cannot speak of these things to you.”’ 

“If not marriage, then—what?”’ 

I rose. ‘“‘Mr. Robert, your talk on this subject is 
nauseous. Have done, or you will drive me out of the 
room.”’ 

“Well, I have spoken. Pray sit down again, Miss 
Nancy. I will sin no more, even for your sake, in this 
respect. I must now tell you that, being in the City 
yesterday, I came upon your brother, Mr. Joseph, in a 
coffee-house. I told him, perhaps incautiously, that 
you were in good health and staying near the Palace 
of St. James’s with the widow of my cousin, Reuben 
Storey. That, he said, was with his consent, but he 
would call here when next his business takes him to 
London.”’ 

‘My brother Joseph? My brother here?” 

“Yes. He will see in these lodgings a great deal’’— 
Robert looked round the room—‘‘which he will disap- 
prove. He is still stiff, I observe, in his Quaker prin- 
ciples. What will you say? How will you defend your 
abandonment of their principles?” 

I was silent. I had quite forgotten the very exist- 
ence of my brother Joseph. 

‘Joseph is your guardian. You want, it is true, 
only a few days of coming of age, when you can do as 
you please. He is trustee, I understand, for a large 
fortune, which he will, if possible, keep in his own 
hands. Shall you return, may Lask, to Dartford?’ 

‘‘Never.’’ I shuddered. At the very thought of 
Dartford the memory of the old melancholy returned 
tome. ‘‘Never.”’ 

‘‘Well. He will be here. You must tell him your- 
self that you have changed your religion and that you 
intend to become—or have become—a member of the 
Church of England. As myself a humble follower of 
that Church, I rejoice. Joseph will not rejoice. He is 
an austere man. He will be angry.” 

I looked about the room. If we were to deceive him 
again—it was by sheer deceptionthat Isabel got me into 
her custody—we should have to go back to the old pre- 
tenses: we should change again our dress: change the 
fashion of our heads: change our conversation: take 
down all the pictures from the walls: banish all the 
books: send away the harpsichord: hide the music: put 
away the china and gewgaws. Oh! But we would not 
deceive him. I resolved to let my brother know the 
truth. But, alas! a sinking of the heart followed this 
disagreeable intelligence. I felt as if the pleasant time 
was threatened. 

“As yet,”’ Robert went on, ‘Joseph knows nothing 
of your visitors. I did not venture to tell him. I know 
not what he will say, or think, if he should learn the 
truth.” 

‘‘Joseph,’’ ‘I said, ‘‘may be my brother and even my 
guardian. But he is no longer my master. Nor shall 
he be, henceforth."’ 

“You are warned, however, that he is about to visit 
you. It may be to-day: it may be to-morrow—or next 
week. I know not how often his affairs call him to the 
City of London.”’ - 

‘Well, Mr. Robert, is that all you had to say? You 
are, indeed, a messenger of good tidings.” 

“One thing more, Miss Nancy. I would in cold 
blood renew the proposal which last I made in passion. 
You are now in a perilous position: your reputation, 


if certain things were known, would be more than 
cracked: I offer to take you out of the meshes which 


surround you. Miss Nancy’’—he drew out his hand. 
from his bosom and fel] upon his kness—‘‘] offer you—. 


myself. I care nothing for what may be said: I take 
you as you are. Your fortune will be put into the shop. 
I offer you a good business, a careful and prudent man- 
ager of that business, a loving and tender husband, and 
a partner who will be respected through life for his 
manners and for his probity. He is also not without 
learning.’’ 

‘Get up, sir! Mr. Robert,’’ I said, nothing moved by 
his earnestness—because he must have been very much 
in earnest to offer thus to repair a reputation which he 
certainly believed to be cracked. At the time I did not 
understand in this his insults to my good name,-nor his 
eagerness to get my money. ‘Get up, sir; dismiss this 
matter from your mind at once.”’ 

““Why?” he asked, still on his knees. ‘Nothing 
stands in the way, so far as the world and your brother 
know. It is but cutting a knot. I will marry you at 
once, by license—to-morrow. You need not pain your- 
self by saying farewell to your illustrious lover: you 
will only have to leave the house—and him—forever, 
I will make people render an account of thy fortune. 
Consider, my dear Nancy. 1 cannot bear to think that 
things will be said about thee. So lovely—so bewitch- 
ing. Oh!’ he caught my hand and tried to kiss it. 
“Oh! Oh! Oh!’’ he mumbled. 

“Get up, I say, Mr. Robert. How can the man make 
such a fool of himself?’’ 

Thus adjured, he rose, and taking his handkerchief. 
brushed off a little dust from his knees. Thus did pru- 
dence govern passion in the excellent man of business. 

**You will want a man of business,’’ he added, ‘‘to 
make Joseph disgorge and to invest your fortune pru- 
dently. I will become that man of business. In my 
own calling I can invest with safety as much money as 
I can lay hands on. Nancy, I know of shares in books 
to be had cheap: and there is money in them of which 
no one else knows. Marry me, Nancy. You shall in- 
vest your money in my shop. You shall have a chariot. 
You shall have a country house with a garden—what do 
1 care about a cracked reputation?” 

I sprang to my feet. ‘‘Sordid wretch!’’ I cried. 
“To pretend love when all thy thoughts are of money! 
Go! Leave me. The man—whose shoe-latchet thou art 
not worthy to loose—is the noblest, truest, purest heart 
that beats. Go! Let me never see thee or speak to thee 
again! Go! LestI... but go—go!”’ 

I sank back into my chair and turned my head from 
him. 

“I obey,” he replied hoarsely. ‘I am a sordid 
wretch. Your brother Joseph will come here in a day 
ortwo., You will have to explain a great deal more—a 
great deal more, I say—than a change of faith. He 
shall know all before he comes.’’ 

So he left me. His threats concerned me little, be- 
cause I hardly knew what he meant by a cracked repu- 
tation—certainly not all he meant. But I confess I was 
not anxious to meet Joseph. I was willing to avow that 
I could no longer remain in the Society of Friends: I 
could tell him that I now loved and practiced all those 
things which. according to the illiterate Founder, send 
souls in multitudes to the abode of devils; namely, 
music, painting, dancing, dress, poetry, books of the 
imagination. AJl that mattered nothing. I had the 
support—the strong arm—of the man who loved me; 
who kissed me and called me his tender sweetheart— 
his lovely mistress—and other sweet things which I 
cannot write down even after these long years. I had 
I say, the support of this man for whose sake I had been 
baptized and received into the Church of England. 

CHAPTER VII. 
‘‘LET HIM TELL ME HIMSELF.” 

IT was, however, a week and more before Joseph 
came. When he did come he found his sister in no 
mood to listen to any reproaches or threats. What was 
the anger of Joseph compared with the troubles and 
terrors which at that moment filled my heart? 

It was, I well remember, the 24th day of October— 
the day before the End. Outside, from my bedroom 
window, I looked wut upon the Park full of people, and 
full of sunshine, the warm yellow sunshine of autumn. 
The autumn sun could not reach our garden on the 
north side of St. James’s Place: the dwellers in the 
garrets, on the other hand, enjoyed all the sunshine that 
falls upon London and Westminster. So that if sun- 
shine can compensate, poverty has its compensations. 

As was often the case in the morning, I was alone. 
My cousin was gone by water to the.City, whither her 
affairs ofter called her. The house was quiet save for 
the chatter of Mrs. Bates and her children upstairs. 
The window was open for the sweetness of the air; yet, 
because tlie night had been cold, there was a small coal 
fire burning in the grate. I sat beside the table, lean 
ing my head on my hand, an open book of poetry before 
me, some needlework in my lap, and my lover in my 
mind. When a girl is loved and also loves—sad for one 
of these things te be found without the other!—I sup- 
pose her lover is always in her mind: she dreams of 
him: she thinks of him if she wakes in the dark hours 
of the night: she puts his name, instead of her own, 
into her prayers: she dresses to please him: she thinks 
to please him: she considers all day long what will 
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please him. Only to please him she would be beautiful, 
she would be good. My sisters! great and wonderful, 
nay, miraculous, is the power of Love, since it can 
even raise the soul from lowest depths to heights of 
virtue. 

I have never been toa theater, but I have read many 
plays. Every play has a story, which they calla plot: 
every play is divided into five acts, in each of which 
something is done which carries on the plot and ad- 
vances it and increases the interest and absorption of 
the reader or the spectator. My life is a play—that is, 
a small portion of my life. The Prologue or Introduc- 
tion is the House at Dartford with the gloomy Joseph. 
Act I. is the First Meeting in St. James’s Place: Act II. 
is the Masquerade: Act III. is the River: Act IV. is the 
Morning of October 24. The last Act is the Morning of 
October 25. 

There was a step on the stairs—a step I knew full 
well: a step that always announced a cheerful face and 
an affectionate heart—yet not the step I should have 
wished to hear. 

The door opened, and Edward stood there alone. 

“Edward!” I sprang to my feet with the cold sbiver 
which heralds coming evil. ‘*But where is George?” 

“J have not seen him this morning.’’ His face was 
very grave—what had happened? ‘George does not 
know that [am here. Are you alone, Nancy?” 

‘My cousin has gone into the City with Molly. Iam 
quite alone.” 

He entered the room and closed the door. ‘‘I am so 
far fortunate,”’ he said. ‘May 1 sit down-and talk with 
you a little?” 

He sat down, took my hand, pressed it—and kissed it. 

“Nancy,” he said, ‘‘you know that I love you—I 
would delight in seeing you happy—in the way that 
vou most desire. Believe this always, dear girl. I 
have no other wish for you—the way you most desire— 
] know full well what that way is.” 

“You have always been kind, Edward. Why should 
I not believe it? You are my brother—almost—George’s 
brother will be mine, will he not?’ 

“T am not blind, or deaf, Nancy. On theriver, dark 
as the cabin was, I heard and saw—certain things. 
Forgive me for reminding you. My dear, it is very 
certain to me that George loves you to distraction, and 
that you—may I say it?’ 

“No, Edward; but you may think it.” 

“My poor Nancy!’? Again he took my hand and 
eld it. ‘All this has been my fault.” 

All your fault? Is it your fault that two people 
love each other and are happy?”’ ‘ 

“It was by accident that we met, that night, for the 
first time. George was greatly excited by the advent- 
ure. He has been brought up, for certain reasons, in 
seclusion, so that he has not been allowed the liberty 
which other young men enjoy—he has not been able to 
enjoy adventures and dangers such as other young men 
court—”’ 

“Bat why?” 

For certain reasons,’ he replied. ‘‘As for me, I 
am of very little importance—a younger son does not 

count. I could go and come as I pleased. Besides, I 
was placed in the Navy, where I have had opportunities 
of learning the world. Well... the truth is that I 
was grieved to find George so ignorant of people: this 
seemed an opportunity for him to observe certain gen- 
tlewomen of tastes and manners delicate, yet not be- 
longing to the great world. In other words, I would 
introduce him, through you, to the better class of those 
who work for their incomes.’’ 

“Yes—so you brought him here—not thinking what 
else might happen.”’ 

“If we were always thinking of that we should do 
nothing. I wanted to get him outside the narrow 
circle—of cours? a man in his position is always kept 
in a narrow circle—it is his greatest danger. You ob- 
served that George talked at first as if he had been 
taught everything.”’ 

“We could understand that he was wonderfully 
ignorant of many things—how people live, for in- 
stance.”’ 

‘How should he know everything? Nancy, there 
was also another point in which he was profoundly 
ignorant—the knowledge of women. Above all things 
a young man in his position ought to know something 
on that important subject. What have I taught him?’ 

“You brought him here. He did the rest himself.” 

“Yes, At first it was to be a polite call—just to 
hope the lady is none the worse. But George was 
struck: the simplicity of the conversation—let me say 
it, Nancy: the absence of flattery, self-interest, effort to 
please: the refinement of the ladies: the ease, and yet 
the propriety of their manners: add to which the 
beauty of one: these things, which he had never met 
before, fired him in his way. George is slow in being 
moved by anything except by principle. But when he 
is moved he is firm—even obstinate. He would come 
again and again: I must come with him: presently he 
would not keepaway: he talked about you all the morn- 
ing: in the evening he talked with you: after returning 
home ke sat among his mother’s friends as mute as a 
mouse, because he was thinking about you.” 

“Well, sir—was that a calamity?’ 

“Naney, he was slowly, for the first time in his life, 
falling im love. Yet he is now alveady twenty-two 
years of age. For my part—l am twenty—but—well— 
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sailors are made of stuff more inflammable. Yet it 
would be incredible if it were not true. For the first 
time, George is fully possessed with the idea of a 
woman. Your image wholly occupies his heart.” 

“Oh! Is this what you came to tell me? Will this 
knoweldge make me unhappy?” 

“No, sweet girl, I think not. In thy society George 
hath learned more than love, He has learned to think 
of men and women asa man himself: they are no longer 
of importance to him in regard only to their position 
and their rank; he has learned that however high may 
be a man’s rank, a simple woman with no rank at all 
my surpass him in knowledge—yes, Nancy, and in 
breeding and in heart. A dozen times has my brother 
spoken to such effect as this. Whatever happens, 
Nancy, never will he forget the lessons that he has 
learned from thee.’’ And the tears stood in his eyes. 

I was silent—foreboding something terrible He 
went on, his dear kind face so full of trouble that I 
trembled and shivered. 

“This has been a pleasant time, Nancy, to me, as 
well as to George. To me, because I have seen that 
noble heart bursting the bonds in which an ill-judged 
seclusion has swathed it. No one knows what George 
might have become, or may yet become, except myself, 
his brother and his playmate. He is all truth and can- 
dor; full of religion; full of principle; wanting only in 
the knowledge of men and women. Dear Nancy, it has 
been, believe me, a very pleasant time.’’ Yet now the 
tears, already in his eyes, came also into his voice. 
“But it must stop. The time has come when it must 
stop.”’ 

“Why must it stop?” 

“Tt should have been stopped long ago. It is all my 
fault. It should have been stopped before—before 
George felt the whole force of love and before—before, 
Nancy, you yourself—”’ 

“Why must it stop? Oh! Edward, tell me—why 
must it stop? Oh, do you know what these words mean 
to me?” 

“Nancy, has George told you nothing? Child, do 
you suspect nothing?” 

“George is a. gentleman of noble birth. 
is there to tell me?’’ 

“Then he must tell you himself. 
ised I would not. Nancy, in a word, he cannot marry 
you. Understand. It is not a question of what he 
would like or would choose. He has no voice in the 
matter. He cannot marry you. He must make an 
alliance fitting his position.” 

I made no reply at first. 
he swear that he loves me?’’ 

“‘Because it is the truth, Nancy—the real downright 
truth. How he will get out of it 1 know not. Nay, for 
him I care little: many a man has to give up the girl 
he loves—for this or that reason. It is—oh! Nancy—it 
is not George that concerns me so much—it is the girl 
whom he must leave behind.” 

‘‘Why do you tell me all this then? 
wish me to do?’ I asked, trembling. 

“I do not know. I want to put an end to a situation 
which is full of peril. Nancy—sweetest girl—I would 
to Heaven you were in love with me—then would I 
brave the world and show the way! But it is my 
brother. It will make him miserable to end it. Yet it 
must be ended. It must be ended.’’ Thus he repeated 
continually, as not knowing what else to say. ‘His 
wife you cannot be. Nancy, you cannot—you cannot. 
Believe me, you cannot—you cannot—and his light o’ 
love you cannot be. Never would George propose such 
a thing. He loves you too well, Nancy. What is to be 
done? Try to think of some way out.’’ 

“I know not—yet—Edward—if that is your name— 
perhaps I ought to call you Lord something.” 

“It is Edward. Call me Edward, Nancy. And don’t 
think too hardly of me for telling you the dreadful 
truth.” 

“Do you come from George?” 

‘“‘No, I have no message from George.” 

‘Does he know that you are here? Does he know 
that the end must come?”’ 

“George is in the heaven of accepted lovers: he is 
drunk v7ith love: he cannot listen to reason: one cannot 
discourse with George as with a rational being. No, 
Nancy, George has net sent me: George would not 
allow that there must be an end: George is incapable of 
acting with prudence. I have come myself, without 
authority, to give you a warning, so that you may be 
prepared. The forces against you are overwhelming. 
There must be an end.” 

I waited a while, thinking. Then I rallied my poor 
shattered spirits, and presently stood up and spoke 
slowly. 

“You have been so kind a friend, Edward, that I 
cannot believe you would seek to do me injury. Pray 
remember, however, that you did not court me for 
George; he did his courting for himself, He asked me 
to be his. I am his—I belong to him. I will take my 
release from none other than George himself. I shall 
do what he commands me, not what you wish. If he 
desires to marry me and keep me in concealment I shall 
cheerfully obey. I am wholly his—his servant—his 
slave, Edward—”’ 

“Dear girl, you stab me with a knife. What shall I 
say? I want you to break it off suddenly—to go away 
and remain concealed—and so to break it off. Better 
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so—believe me, than to wait—I know not what may 
happen at.any moment—and then there will be the full 
shock—of discovery’’—he went on talking as if with 
himself—‘‘and no more possibility of going anywhere 
or doing anything except under the eyes of the whole 
world. Oh! Nancy — Nancy —if you would only go 
away and bring it to an end yourself.” 


Nothing shail induce me to run.away 
I belong to 


“TI will not. 
from George. He shall tell me what to do. 
him,’ I repeated. ‘‘I belong to him.”’ 

“Then I waste my time. Yet I know that there 
must be an end, and that before long. There must— 
well—I have executed my task. You will hate me all 
your life, Nancy.” 

“No, Edward—you will all my life be as a brother, 
whether—oh, my heart! my heart!” 

He stayed with me while I sobbed and wept. He 
wept with me. ‘Twas the most tender pitiful soul. He 
could not bear to see tears rise to any woman's eyes: 
and I know that he regarded me with a particular 
esteem and affection. Else would he have brought his 
brother back day after day? 

“Let things go on,”’ he said at last. ‘Let them end 
as George and youshall agree. For me, I neither make 
nor mend in the matter henceforth. George loves you, 
Nancy, that is quite certain. How he will find an end 
the Lord knows, not I. Rocks are on the lee: and a 
plaguy surf: well—let her drive.”’ 

(Concluded neat week.) 
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A NIGHT ON THE EIGHT-MILE 
LOCK. 


BY L. T, MEADE AND ROBERT EUSTACE. 

IT was in the August of 1889 that 1 was just arrang- 
ing my annual holiday when I received the following 
letter. I tore it open and read: 

“*Taeopora’ Housesoat, Gorine. 

“DEAR Mr, BELL—Can you come down on Wednes- 
day and stay with us for a week? The weather is glori- 
ous and the river looking ite best. We are a gay party 
and there-will be plenty of fun going on. 

‘Yours very truly, 
“HELENA RIDSDALE.”’ 

This was exactly what I wanted. I was fond of the 
river and scarcely a summer passed that I did not spend 
at least a fortnight on the Thames. I could now go for 
a week to the Ridsdales and then start off on my own 
quiet holiday afterward. I bad known Lady Ridsdale 
since she was a girl and I had no doubt my visit would 
prove a most enjoyable one. I replied immediately, 
accepting the invitation, and three days later 4. of 
Goring. j 

As the well-cushioned little punt which had bee. 
sent to bring me ucross the river drew up alongside they 
Theodora’ the countess came down from the deck to 
welcome me. ~ 

“T am so glad you could come, Mr. Bell,’’ she said, 

“T was afraid you might be away on some of your 
extraordinary campaigns against the supernatural. 
This is Mr. Ralph Vyner; he is also like yourself de- 
voted to science. I am sure you will find many mter- 
ests in common.”’ 

A short, thickset, wiry little man dressed in white 
flannels who had been lolling in a deck-chair now came 
forward and shook hands with me. 

“IT know of you by reputation, Mr. Bell,’’ he said, 
“‘and I have often hoped to have the pleasure of meet- 
ing you. I am sure we shall all be anxious to hear some 
of your experiences. We are such an excessively frive- 
lous party that we can easily afford to be leavened with 
a little serious element.”’ 

‘But I don’t mean to be serious in the least,’’ { an- 
swered, laughing. ‘I have come here to enjoy myself 
and intend to be as frivolous as the rest of you.”’ 

“You will have an opportunity this evening,’’’ said 
the countess; ‘‘we are going to have a special band 
from town and intend to have a moonlight dance on 
deck. Ah! here comes Charlie with the others,’’ she 
added, shading her eyes and looking down the stream. 

_ In a few moments a perfectly appointed little elec- 
tric launch shot up and my host, with the rest of the 
party, came on board. We shortly afterward sat down 
to lunch, and a gayer and pleasanter set of people I 
have seldom met: In tlie afternoon we broke up into 
detachments, and Vyner and I went for a long pull up 
stream. I found him a pleasant fellow, ready to talk 
at any length not only about his own hobbies but about 
the world at large. I presently discovered that he was 
a naval engineer of no small attainments. 

When we returned to the houseboat it was nearly 
time to prepare for dinner. Most of the ladies had 
already retired to their cabins. Lady Ridsdale was 
standing alone on deck. When she saw us both she 
called to us to come to her side. 

“This quite dazzles me,” she said, in a low, some- 
what mysterious tone, ‘“‘and I must show it to you, I 
know you, at least, Mr. Vyner, will appreciate it.” 

As she spoke she took a small leather case out of her 
pocket—it was ornamented with a monogram and 
opened with a catch. She pressed the lid. It flew up, 
and I saw resting on a velvet bed a glittering circlet of 
enormous diamonds. The countess lifted them out and 
slipped them over her slender wrist. 




















































































“They are some of the family diamonds,” she said 
with excitement, “and of great value. Charlie is hav- 
ing all the jewels reset for me, but the rest are not ready 
yet. He has just brought this down from town. Is it 
not superb? Did you ever see such beauties?”’ 

The diamonds flashed on her white wrist; she looked 
up at me with eyes almost as bright. 

“I love beautiful stones,”’ she said, ‘‘and I feel as if 
these were alive. Oh! do look at the rays of color in 
them—as many as in the rainbow.” 

I congratulated Lady Ridsdale on possessing such a 
splendid ornament, and then glanced at Vyner, expect- 
ing him to say something. 

The expression on his face startled me, and I was 
destined to remember it by-and-by. The ruddy look 
had completely left it, his eyes were half starting fram 
his head. He peered close, and suddenly, without the 
slightest warning, stretched out his hand and touched 
the jiamonds as they glittered round Lady Ridsdale’s 
wrist. “She started back haughtily; then, recovering 
nerself, took the bracelet off and put it into his hand. 

“Charlie tells me,’ she said, ‘‘that this bracelet is 
worth from fifteen to twenty thousand pounds.” 

“You must take care of it,’’ remarked Vyner ; “don’t 
Jet your maid see it, for instance.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” laughed Lady Ridsdale. 
trust Louise as I would trust myself.’ 

Soon afterward we separated, and I went down. to 
uy little cabin to prepare for dinner’ Whén we met 
in the dining. siloon I noticed that Lady Ridsdale was 
wearing tlie diamond bracelet. Almost immediately 
after dimmer the band came on’ board and the dancing 


“y would 


began. 

We ker: up our festivities until two o'clock, and 
voré than vace as she flashed past me I could not help 
10 1¥4¢@ the glittering circlet round her wrist. I.con- 
t Jered myself a fair judge of precious stones, but had 
rever sven any diamonds for size and brilliancy to equal 
tie -a. 

43 Vyner and I Tiappened to stand apart from the 
. ners he remarked upon them. 

It was imprvdert of Ridsdale to bring those dia- 
‘Suppose they are stolen.”’ 
“there are no thieves 


wnonds here,”’ he said. 
evarcely likely 
on voari,.”’ 
H>: cave an impatient movement. 
far as we know tuere are not,”’ he said slowly ; 
“he diamonds are of excep- 


I answered ; 


but «ae Car never tell. 

tional value, and it is not safe to expose ordinary folk 
to temptation. That small circlet means a fortune.” 

He sighed deeply, and, when I spoke to him next, 


cid not answer me. Not long afterward our gay party 


- Ov anel we retired to our respective cabins, 


% mine, and was quickly in bed. Asa newly 

. guest I was givén @ cabin on board, but several 

er members of the party were sleeping in tents on the 

ai ce. Vyner and Lord Ridsdale were among the latter 
mu aber. Whether it was the narrowness of my bunk 
bpetic heat of the night I cannot tell, but sleep I could 
not. Suddenly through my open window I heard voices 
from the shore near by. I could identify the speakers 
by their tones: one was my host, Lord Ridsdale; the 
other, Ralph Vyner. Whatever formed the subject of 
discourse it was evidently far from amicable. How- 
evir much averse I might feel to the situation, I was 
codipelled: to be an unwilling eavesdropper, for the 
voles rose and I caught the following words from 
\yner: #2 ew, 

‘Can you lénd me five thousand pounds till the 
winter?”’ 

“No, Vyner; { have told you so before; and the 
reason too. It is your own fault and you must take 
the consequences.” 

“Do you mean that to be final?’ asked Vyner. 

“<ies."’ 

“Vere well, then, I shall look after myself. Thank 
God, Lhave pet brains if I have not money, and I shall 
ot let the means interfere with the end.’ 

“You can go to the devil for all I care,’’ was the 
angry answer; ‘‘and after what I know I won't raise a 
‘4nger to help you.”’ 

Ths speakers had evidently ..oved further off, for 
the last words I could not catch What little I heard, 
howe ver, by no means conducta » slumber. So Vyner, 
for ell his jovial and easy man. r, was in a crux for 
money, and Ridsdale knew mething about him 
scarcely to his credit. : : 

I kept thinking over this, and aso recalling his 
words when he spoke of Lady Ridsdale’s diamonds as 
representing a fortune. What did he mean by saying 
that he would not let the means iriterfere with the end? 
That brief sentence had very much the ring of a desper- 
ate man. I could not help heartily wishing that Lady 
Ridsdale’s flashing circlet was back in London, and just 
before I dropped to sleep mace up my mind to speak to 
Ridsdale on the subject. 

Toward morning I did doze off, but I was awakened 
by hearing my name called, and, starting yp, I saw 
Ridsdale standing by my side. His face looked queer 
and excited. 

‘Wake up, Bell,’’ he cried; “‘a terrible thing has 
happened.” 

“What is it?’ I asked. 
“The diamond bracelet is stolen." 
Like a flash I thought of Vyner, and then as quickly 
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I knew that I must be careful to give no voice to my 
hastily formed suspicions. 

“I won’t be a moment dressing, and then I'll join 
you,’’ I said, 

Ridsdale nodded and left my cabin. 

In five minutes I was with him on deck. He then 
told me briefly what had happened. 

. “Helena most imprudently left the case on her dress- 
ing-table last night,”’ he said, ‘‘and, owing to the heat, 
she kept the window open. Some one must have waded 
into the water in the dark and stolen it. Perhaps one 
of the bandsmen may have noticed the flashing of the 
diamonds on her wrist and returned to secure the brace- 
let—there’s no saying. The only too palpable fact is 
that it is gone—it was valued at twenty thousand 
pounds!”’ 

‘‘Have you sent for the police?’ I asked. 

‘*Yes, and have also wired to Scotland Yard for one 
of their best detectives. Vyner took the telegram for 
me and was to call at the police station on his way 
back. He is nearly as much upset as Iain. This isa 
terrible loss. I feel fit to kill myself for my folly in 
bringing that valuable bracelet on board a houseboat."’ 

_ “It was a little imprudent,’’ I answered, ‘“‘but you 
are-sure to gét it back.”’ 

“I hope so,’’ he replied, moodily. 

Just then the punt with Vyner and a couple of 
policemen on board was seen’ rapidly approaching. 
Ridsdale Went to meet them, and was soon in earnest 
conversation with the superintendcnt of police. The 
moment Viysier Jeaped on board he came to the part of 
the deck where I was standing. 

“Ah, Bell,” he cried, ‘‘what about my prognostica- 
tions of Jast night?” 

“They. have been verified all too soon,’’ I answered. 
[ gave him a quick glance. His eyes looked straight 


*into mine. 


“Have you any theory to account for the theft?’ I 
asked. 

“Yes, a very easy one; Owing to the heat of the 
evening the countess slept with her window open. It 
was an easy matter to wade through the water, intro- 
dye? a hand through the open window and purloin the 
diamonds.’’ 

‘ Without being seen by any of the occupants of the 
tents?’’ I queried. 

““Certainly,’’ he answered, speaking slowly and with 
thought. 

‘Then you believe the thief came from without?”’ 

“T do.” 

‘‘What about your warning to Lady Ridsdale yester- 
day evening not to trust her maid?”’ 

I saw his eyes flash. It was the briefest of summer 
lightning that played in their depths. I saw that he 
longed to adopt the suggestion that I had on purpose 
thrown out but dared not. That one look was enough 
for me. I knew his secret. 

Before he could reply to my last remark Lord Rids- 
dale came up. 

“What is to be done?’’ he said. ‘The police super- 
intendent insists on our all, without respect of persons, 
being searched.”’ 

“There is nothing in that,’’ I said; ‘‘it is the usual 
thing. I will be the first to submit to the examina- 
tion.”’ 

The police went through their work thoroughly, and 
of course came across neither clew nor diamonds. We 
presently sat down to breakfast, but I don’t think we 
any of us had much appetite. Lady Ridsdale’s eyes 
were red with crying, and I could see that the loss had 
shaken both her nerve and fortitude. It was more or 
less of a relief when the post came in. Among the 
letters I found a telegram for myself. I knew What it 
meant before I opened it. It was from a man ip a dis- 
tant part of the country whom I had promised fo assist 
in a matter of grave importance. I saw that it was 
necessary for me to return to town without delay. I 
Wes, very loth to leave my host and hostess in their 
preseffi dilemma, but there was no help for it, and soon 
after breakfast I took my leave. Ridsdale promised to 
write to me if there was any news of the diamonds, and 
soon the circumstance passed more or less into the back- 
ground of my brain, owing to the intense interest of the 
other matter which I had taken up. 

My work in the north was over, and I had returned 
to town when I received a letter from Ridsdale. 

‘‘We are in a state of despair,” he wrote. ‘‘We have 
had two detectives on board, and the palice have moved 
heaven and earth to try and discover the bracelet—all 
in vain; not the slightest clew has been forthcoming. 
No one has worked harder for us than Vyner. He has 
a small place of his own further down the river, and 
comes up to see us almost daily. He has made all sorts 
of suggestions for the recovery of the diamonds, but 
hitherto they have led to nothing. In short, our one 
hope now turns upon you, Bell; you have done as diffi- 
cult things as this before. Will you come and see us 
afid-give'us the benefit of your advice? If any man can 
solve this mystery you are the person.” 


I wrote immediately tosay that I would return to the’ 


“‘Theodora’’ on the following evening, and for the re- 
mainder of that day tried to think out this most difficult 
proviem fo the best of my ability. I felt morally cer- 
tain that I could put my hand on the thief, but I had no 
real clew to work upon, nothing beyond a nameless 
suspicion. Strange as it may seem I was moved by 
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sentiment. I had spent some pleasant hours in Vyner’s 
society —I had enjoyed his conversation, I had liked the 
man for himself. He had abilities above the average; 
of that I was certain. If he were proved guilty I did 
not want to be the one to bring his crime home to him, 
So uncomfortable were my feelings that at last I made 
up my mind totake a somewhat bold step. This was 
neither more ‘het dess than to go to see Vyner himself 
before visiting the houseboat. What I was to do and 
say when I got to him I was obliged to leave altogether 
to chance, but Thad a feeling almost amounting to a cer- 
tainty that by means of this visit I should ultimately 
return the bracelet to my friends, the Ridsdales. 

The next afternoon I found myself rowing slowly 
down the river, thinking what the issue of- my visit to 
Vyner would be. It happened to be a perfect even- 
ing. The sun had just set. The long reach of river 
stretched away to the distant bend where through the 
gathering twilight I could just see the white gates of 
the Eight-Mile Lock. Raising my voice, 1 sang out ing 
Jong-drawn, sonorous monotone” the familiar cry of 
‘“‘Lock! Lock! Lock’’ and, bending to the sculls, sent 
my little skiff flying down streain. The sturdy figure 
of old James Pegg. the lock-keeper, whom I had known 
for many years, instantly appeared on the bridge. One 
of the great gates slowly swung open, and, shipping my 
sculls, [ shot in aud called out a cheery good-evening to 
my old friend, 

“Mr. Bell!’ exclaimed the old- fellow, hurrying 
along the edge of the lock. ‘‘Well I never! How are 
you, sir? 1 did not see it was you at first, and yet I 
ought to have known that long, swinging stroke -f 
yours. You are the. lastperson I expected to see. I 
was half afraid it might be some one else, although I 
don’t know that I was expecting any one in particular. 
Excuse me, sir, but was it you called out ‘Lock!’ just 
now?” 

’ “Of course it was,’’ I answered, laughing. ‘I’m in 
the deuce of a hurry to-night, Jimmy, as I want to get 
on to Wotton before dark. Look sharp, will you, and 
let me down.”’ 

“All right, sir—but you did frighten me just now. 
I wish you hadn’t called out like that.’’ . 

As I glanced up at him I was surprised to see that 
his usually ruddy round face was as white as a sheet 
and he was breathing quickly. 

“Why, what on the earth is the matter, Jimmy?’ I 
cried. ‘‘How can I have frightened you?’’ 

“Oh, it’s nothing, sir; I suppose I’m an old fool,” he 
faltered, smiling. ‘‘I don’t know what’s the matter 
with me, sir—I'm all of a-tremble. The fact is some- 
thing happened here last night and [ don’t seem to have 
got over it. You know I am all by myself here now, 
sir, and a lonely place it is!”’ 

‘Something happened?’’ I said. 
I hope?” 

“Nr sic no accident that I know of, and yet I have 
been ha.‘ expecting cne to occur all day, and I have 
been that weak | could ‘ard!y wind up the sluices. I 
am getting old now anc * m not ¢..e man I was; but I'm 
right glad to see you, Mr. sell, that I am!” 

He kept pausing as he spoke, and now and then 
glanced up the river as if expecting to see a boat com- 
ing round the bend every moment. I was much puzzled 
by his extraordinary manner. I knew him to be a 
steady man and one whose services were much valued 
by the Conservancy. but if needed only a glance now to 
show that there was something very much amiss with 
him indeed. 

The darkness was increasing every moment, and, 
being anxious to get on as soon as possible, I was just 
going to tell him again to hurry up with the sluices 
when he bent down close to me and said: 

“Would you mind stepping out for a moment, sir, if 
you can spare the time? I wish to speak to you, sir; 
I'd be most grateful if you would wait a minute or 
two.”’ a Y 

“Certainly, Jimmy,” I answered, hauling myself to- 
the side with the boat-hook and getting out. ‘‘Is there 
anything I can do for you? I am afraid you are not 
well. I never saw you like this before.”’ 

“No, sir, and I never felt like it before that I can 
remember. Something happened here last night that 
has taken all the nerve out of me and I want to tell you 
what it was. I know you are so clever, Mr. Bell, and I 
have heard about your doings up at Wallinghurst last 
autumn, when you cleared up the Manor House Ghost 
and got old Monkford six months.” 

(Concluded neat week.) 
al . 

POLITIcs as a trade does not seem to develop.a high 
quality of brain; perhaps the reason is that the first 
and only purpose of politicians is to squander the peo- 
ple’s money. The income tax levied by Congress 
several years ago is the most recent illustration to the 
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State so full of brains and money that.it neglectsboth 
when it elects a Legislature and has a bankrupt State 
Treasury as a consequence, has tried to fie her 
deficit by imposing a tax of three cents lay upon 
all alien laborers, but a United States courtvhas just 
declared the tax unconstitutional. Fortifiately for 
Pennsylvania, the employers were made by law the 


collectors, and the payments to the State are not yet 
due, so the money can be returned to the intended 
t cost to the commonwealth; but the 
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BY EDGAR SALTUS. 


OGgpEN GOELET died like a man who knew how to 
live. The possessor of wealth so abundant that it 
ranked him rich among the richest, the descendant of 
an excellent family, the heir of an honorable name, the 
representative of that which socially and financially is 
the best which the country has produced, he bothered 
himself with nothing industrial, political, ecclesiastic, 
scholastic, or even artistic. He knew how to live and 
the knowledge he manifested in death. His obituaries 
contained the statement that he was a friend of the 
Prince of Wales, to Mrs. Goelet came a wire of condo- 
lence from the Queen, and of such, I was about to add, 
is the Kingdom of Heaven. Certainly the Queen of 
England is a most estimable lady, and certainly, too, 
the Prince of Wales is the first gentleman of Europe. 
But if nothing more can be said of a man than that his 
widow enjoys the sympathy of the one and that he was 
a friend of the other, his title to fame I cannot read 
very clear. The late Mr. Goelet was a man of perfect 
courtesy, he had what is called the court air and with 
it every symptom of the best-breeding. It is difficult 


- to imagine that he ever intentionally slighted or harmed 


a human being. But with the power which his wealth 
gave him I cannot but regret that he did not at least 
attempt to do a little good. Negative virtues are to be 
expected in negative people, but from our big men we 
exact something more. 

What is life? Gustav Jaeger—the gentleman identi- 
fied in your mind with a variety of linen, neither pur- 
ple nor fine, wholly sanitary, however, and, in this 
country, thanks to Mr. Dingley, not as cheap as it might 
be —answers in a volume entitled ‘‘Problems of Nature,’ 
which has just appeared. For Dr. Jaeger, in addition 
to being a manufacturer of hygienic underclothing and 
ventilated boots, is a scientist or thinks he is, particu- 
larly as a theory he advanced on evolution Darwin 
quoted with applause. But what is life? Oyez: “Its 
starting-point upon our planet was an aqueous solution 
of Ammonia Carbonate.”’ The italics emboldened into 
capitals are Dr. Jaeger’s—to whom I may suggest that 
emphasis is not logic—but the idea is not. Moleschott 
in his ‘‘Krieslauf des Lebens,’’ and Bichner in his 
‘‘Kraftund Stoff’’ advanced it long ago. According to 
these gentlemen a bottle containing carbonate of am- 
monia, chloride of potassium, phosphate of soda, chalk, 
magnesia, sulphuric acid and silex is life in its most 
complete expression. They did not put the discovery 
into italics either. It is therefore idle for Dr. Jaeger 
to be so declamatory. People who make a living by 
finding things before others have lost them should be 
more discreet. 


. 


At Sondrio recently Professor Edloe recited the 
whole of Dante’s ‘‘Divine Comedy’ without being 
prompted and without making a mistake. The feat has 
caused international comment and I don’t see why, for 
it is by no means unique. Besides it is not an indica- 
tion of genius. Great minds forget just as Nature does. 
Every savage has a memory that isa mile long. And 
yet Macaulay boasted that were all copies of ‘‘Paradise 
Lost’’ destroyed he could restore the text. But Ma- 
caulay was an exception. To be a good pianist predi- 
cates a good memory. and stupid as a pianist is a simile 
which I think I have heard. Besides, the ‘‘Divina Com- 
media’ is brief beside the ‘‘Dschangeriade,’’ which, as 
all the world is aware, is the national epic of the Kal- 
muks. In it there are three hundred and sixty cantos, 
each as long as a book of the Iliad, and yet a company 
of six bards have one after the other recited the whole 
thing. Then. too, there isthe Koran, There are thou- 
sands of people who can recite it from end to end, and 
some of them without knowing a word of Arabic. One 
of the wives of the beloved Haroun Alraschid kept a 
hundred slave girls whose sole duty it was to repeat it. 
They all knew it by heart. ‘‘And so,” says the his- 
torian, ‘‘the palace hummed like a wasps’ nest.’’ Mem- 
ory is an excellent thing. It has, however. its disad- 
vantages. Seven or eight years ago a gentleman opened 
a school here for the purpose of teaching how to retain 
it. But the venture failed. The majority prefer to 
forget, and in that is their wisdom. 

Wireless telegraphy, should it come, as it promises, 
will not only come to stay. it will maim the short-dis- 
tance telephone and cripple the post-office receipts. It 
will be the invention of theage. As yet communication 
cannot be effected at a greater distance than nine miles. 
Even so within that radius it supplies secrecy, celerity, 
dispatch. The apparatus is composed of a transmitter 
and a receiver—two instruments entirely disconnected. 
With the transmitter you may give your orders and say 
your say to any one who has the receiver. Unless your 
bedroom is located in Harlem. you may sit in it and 
transact your business downtown. With a brace of 
these apparatuses intercommunication is not only per- 
fect, it is private, prolongable at will and uninterrupt- 
able too. It seems a dream and is alleged to be fact. 
For instance, the tale of the conversion of a skeptic by 
a scientist is related in a recent issue of Labouchere’s 
“Truth.” The scientist gave the skeptic a receiver, 
teld him to go where he liked, and that in ten minutes 
he would communicate with him. The skeptic jumped 
into a hansom, drove to the nearest station, took the 
first train and waited. In ten minutes to a second the 
bell in the receiver rang and the needle ticked out: “I 
will communicate with you again in ten minutes.’’ 
The skeptic left the train, crossed the Thames, went to 
an inn, and sat in the cellar. There a fresh message 
was received, and the skeptic emerged from that cellar 
a wiser and a converted man. I should have also. If 
the tale is true, we need those instruments here, and 
we need them right away. 

Mr. Edgar Fawcett stated recently that it was with 
patriotic pride he recalled the specklessness of the 
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streets of New York. Were my eminent and distin- 
guished colleague promenading among them now it is 
not pride they would create, it is nausea. Up the State, 
two or three weeks ago, there was an earthquake, Any 
one whom it projected here might have fancied that we, 
too, were enjoying a convulsion of nature. The fast- 
nesses beyond the Yukon are pleasant intervales in 
comparison to the gullies and abysses of Murray Hill. 
The upper reaches of Fifth Aveune have been trans- 
formed into one long dirty horror, That which was its 
sedatest section is an open sewer beautified with barri- 
cades. The city stinks. There are a thousand ways of 

utting any given idea, there is only one which is exact. 
F need offer, therefore, no apology for the expression 
which I have used. It is for the municipality to in- 
demnify for the malaria diffused. Meanwhile the price 
of saddle-horses has advanced twenty per cent. No 
wonder. Below the Boulevard, unless the unspeakable 
hideousness of Eighth Avenue has charms for you, 
bicycling is impossible. Saddle-horses are all very well, 
but hunters are better. You need a horse that is afraid 
of nothing, that can jump anything in sight, to get 
around and attend to your business. New York will be 
a very pleasant place when it is finished—when it is, but 
just at present you may go further and never fare 
worse. 

To parents with plenty of money and marriageable 
daughters, to heiresses ambitious and fair to see, here is 
a young man whom I may commend, Four years ago 
he went up, as the phrase is, for examination. He hap- 
pened to have a gazette of his own, and on the morrow 
it chronicled the fact that he had passed. By way of 
celebration he gave a lunch party. To it he asked 
nearly every person of note whom he knew. He knew 
a good many. Some were prelates, some were regents, 
some were generals, some were politicians, and some 
were ministers of state. For lack of anything better to 
do, or, it may be, to humor the lad, they accepted. At 
the appointed hour they passed through gilded gates, 
mounted a marble stairway, strutted through a ballroom 
of primrose and cream, and entered a dining-hall where 
a hundred guests could banquet. It was there the 
youngster received them. When they were seated he 
stood up. motioned the lackeys to go, and, glass in 
hand, with a nod a trifle supercilious. announced to 
those awaiting a toast that he proposed to be king. 
What! Yes, indeed. And there behind him, doors, 
suddenly opened, disclosed vistas of men-at-arms and 
remotely stilettos, oubliettes, all the outfit of a coup-de- 
main. There was but one thing for the guests to do, 
and they did it. Alexander of Servia was proclaimed 
king then and there. Last month he attained his 
majority. To-day I hear that he is looking for a bride. 
Here, girls, here’s a chance. You don’t need over ten 
million and in exchange you get a throne. C'est pour 
rien. 


The assassination of President Borda in Montevideo 
brings for the moment into view the Banda Oriental, 
that land of the Uruguay in which revolutions were as 
continuous as the seasons and in which the pronuncia- 
mento used to be in permanence. Of late years it has 
grown quite demure. Long ago when Juan de Solis 
entered the estuary of the Plate he found there the 
Charruas, a people of splendid height and splendid 
strength, whom it took the Peninsula forces just two 
centuries to subdue, and even then they had to call to 
the Jesuit missions to help them. They are not all gone 
yet. On the pampas, and on the waters of the Rio 
Negro, which the sarsaparilla blackens and perfumes, 
some still remain, and with them the puma, the tapir, 
the water pig and the mulita, which is the surviving 
representative of antediluvian dragons—the mylodon, 
mastodon and megatherium of the past. But though the 
beasts endure the Charrua is disappearing, effaced from 
the Jand by those two things which beasts contemn— 
rum and that civilization from which anarchists and 
assassins result. 

Apropos to which it has been remarked that an- 
archists spring from a class that has relapsed, that one 
and all they look like fiends. Given the chance, or, 
more exactly, the incentive, and so they certainly be- 
have. But their appearance is another matter. Arre- 
dondo. Borda’s assassin, is described as a good-looking 
youth with poetic tastes. All accounts agree that the 
assassin of Canovas had a retiring manner. Very retir- 
ing Ishould say. Santo, Carnot’s assassin, was regarded 
by his acquaintances as engaging in the extreme. When 
Caserio smiled. he fascinated. Then there was Henry, 
the Paris bomb-thrower, a man highly educated, intel- 
lectual, aristocratic in taste, and in appearance very re- 
fined. Auguste Vaillant too, who nearly blew up the 
French Parliament, was described by those who knew 
him as apparently shy as a girl. averse to publicity, and 
of a sensibility which seemingly, however. did not ex- 
tend tothe Chamber of Deputies. He sang like a seraph, 
and looked far more like a lover in a book than an an- 
archist on the stage. Then think of Eugene Aram. It 
was said of him that he wouldn’t hurt a fly. Count 
Fosco was certainly a person with whom it would have 
been pleasant to chat. Then there is Mrs. Nack, who is 
so charming that she is in receipt of constant flowers; 
and there is Luetgert, who sits at the dock with his boy 
on his knee. This is all very nice, but it does not pre- 
vent these people from being the savages of civilization. 
_. Qne.foot on land, one foot on shore. From statistics 
provided inthe current issue of the ‘“‘Law Journal,” it 
appears that in seven actions for divorce out of ten it is 
the gentleman who wants to be free, and that in the 
majority of cases this desire is expressed after eight 
years of matrimony. There is a reason for all things, 
and there is one for this. Psychologists will, if you let 
them, tell you that in that period every human being is 
done all over and set up anew. Salt loses its savor. 
Whom first we love we rarely wed, and it is a very 
good thing that we don’t. The lady who at nineteen 
enthralled, at twenty-seven is apt to exasperate. And 
vice versa. But meanwhile the lady has society to con- 
sider, in addition she is conservative, and as a rule there 
are the children. She too may beexasperated. For she 
also has ideals. It is not sacrifices she craves, but sym- 
pathy, the companionship of one whose likes are hers, 
whose dislikes she can share. Yet it will happen that 


the man whom she took to be the possessor of these at- 
tributes becomes an individual with but the power to 
irritate her at every angle of life. It is then she dreams 
of liberty too. But there is society, that does not favor 
such dreams, there are the children, and there also is 
the conservatism inherent in her. Man is more radical. 
By the same token more enterprising. Hence his more 
frequent appearance in the plaintiff's role. His motive, 
disentangled from disingenuous pleas, is that nature 
which illusionized has disillusioned. There are green 
fields and pastures new for which he pants. All of 
which, while reprehensible, is human. And yet better 
far is it to accept life as it finds us. There is no effort 
more futile than the attempt to outwit Fate. Then too 
while there are marriages which are delightful there 
are none which are delicious. Pain is as necessary to 
existence as the keel is to the ship. Were it not, why 
should it have been given us? But all that is a side 
issue. The men and even the women who run to court 
with their wounds have been, and always will be, ex- 
ceptional. In the majority of marriages I suspect that 
there are three months of adoration, three months of 
reflection, thirty years of toleration, with the children 
to begin it all over again; but even so, there are the 
amenities of life observed, and besides, though the 
chase after happiness began when the world did, it 
is a chimera that has never been quarried yet. 


A poetic and infrequent ceremony was performed 
in this city last week. It was a reception into the 
Bosom of Buddha, The convert—the Countess of Cana- 
varro, a Californian by birth—accepted the Dharmas, 
pronounced the vows, and stated subsequently that it 
was her intention to minister in Asia, where, she de- 
clared, religion has ceased to be understood. I should 
think it had. The charm of Buddhism was its simplic- 
ity. The faithful assembled for meditation and not for 
parade. To practice morality forms are not needed, 
neither are pageants. But with time concessions were 
made. The primitive simplicity was embroidered with 
gaudy superstitions. Although the Buddha had no in- 
tention of representing himself as a divinity, every 
moral and physical perfection was attributed to him. 
Idolatry ensued. To the right and left of a sage, ele- 
vated to the rank of God Supreme, a Pantheon was 
formed of the Buddhas that were imagined to have pre- 
ceded him. A meaningless worship was established, 
virtues were subordinated to ceremonies, and to-day 
before a gilded statue a wheel of prayers’ is turned, 
while through the bright temples the initiates murmur 
“Life is evil.’’ The Dharmas, which the converted and 
militant countess accepted, contain the four truths 
whose discovery is credited to the Buddha, The first 
is that suffering is the concomitant of life. The sec- 
ond, that suffering is the result of desire. The third, 
that relief from suffering is obtained in the suppression 
of desire. And fourth, that when that has been van- 
quished, the Arahat or victor attains Nirvana. For the 
use of the faithful the four truths have been condensed 
in a phrase: Abstain from sin, practice virtue, dominate 
the tlesh—such is the law of the Buddha, Nirvana, or 
Nibbana, as it stands in the Pali, is not a paradise, nor 
yet a state of post-mortem trance, It is the extinction 
of all desire which precedes eternal death. The stain of 
earlier sins may remain, but they are impermanent and 
soon pass away. When they have the Arahat ceases, 





Para Nirvana has been reached—the complete absence 
of anything that can be likened only to the flame of a 
lamp which a gust of wind has extinguished. In her 
journey to it the countess takes our best wishes, 


In the current issue of “‘Theosophy,’’ Dr. J. A. An- 
derson explains why he believes in reincarnation, His 
reasons are, summarily, as follows. First, because it 
relieves him from the necessity of accepting the doc- 
trine of vicarious atonement; second, because it infi- 
nitely enlarges the horizon of life; third, because it re- 
moves all the doubters’ doubts: and finally, 1 suppose, 
because he wants to. Personally I applaud them all. 
The beauty and advantage of the belief resides, how- 
ever, in its poetry. It is poetry. If its origin is vague 
it is a tenet which has been shared by many unrelated 
races. It was a part of the creed of the Druids; the 
Australian savage as well as some of our vanishing red- 
skins held to the same idea. It is alluded to in the Tal- 
mud, and hinted at in the Gospel which bears the name 
of St. John. But to what is it due? Spinoza noted that 
there is in mana feeling that he has been what he is 
from all eternity. ‘‘The soul cometh from afar.” an- 
other thinker noted, and he added, ‘‘Our life is but a 
dream and a forgetting.”’ It is just in that, in mem- 
ory’s escapes and surprising returns, that the belief 
originated. When I first read Roman history it was like 
reading of Old New York. Memories returned in floods. 
I could have sworn that I too had joited in chariots over 
those wide, white roads, that I had thrown dice with 
Lalage, and supped with Faustine. That is what is 
called the historic shiver. It is very suggestive. But 
there is something which is more so. It is the torment- 
ing idea that something which we have just done or 
something which we have just seen, we have done or seen 
ages and ages before. Beave the perfectiy natural 
theory of anterior existence, and hence too the entirely 
rational explanation, which is that these things which 
we seem to have done or seen in an epoch remote are 
but the reminiscences of forgotten dreams. There are 
any number of otherwise charming people who never 
dream at all; question any one of them and they will 
tell you that they are untormented by such fancies. I 
regret it for them, for they are delightful. They are 
spacious, elevating and consoling too. Particularly the 
latter. There is nothing so comforting as to be able to 
say to yourself, Granting, that I am nothing now, in 
days gone by I was satrap. In days to come, in my 
next avatar, I shall rule the world anew. 





From Berlin comes a story which has not yet found 
its way into print. It concerns the Emperor. It may 
be remembered that a few months ago, while yachting 
off the coast of Norway, his eye was injured. At the 
time it was stated that the injury was caused by a bit 
of rope loosened and dangling from the rigging. On 
the morrow, Lieutenant von Hahnke, the officer of the 
watch, overcome by humiliation at the accident to his 
sovereign, committed suicide. Such at least was the 

(Continued on page 18.) 
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(Continued from page 7.) 
announcement. As a matter of fact, he did kill him- 
self, but not, it is rumored, for the reason assigned. It 
appears that the injury was not due to a bit of rope, but 
te a bottle, flung—whether haphazard or intentionally 
one may surmise yet never Gaow—bat flung in the 
course of one of those orgiac fantasias in which em- 
perors and lieutenants bécome momentarily equal, or, 
if you prefer, ordinary beasts. The story may not be 
true. But it is significant that the oc ulist who was 
summoned came, not from Berlin, or even from Kiel, 
but from Munich, a city relatively remote. It is signifi- 
cant also that he happened to be superior to his col- 
leagues only in rank. Asa prince of the blood and a 
cousin of the emperor it may have been assumed that 
‘vhat he lacked in ability he would make up in discre- 
tion. In any event that is the story which 1s circulat- 
ing through the Unter den Linden to-day, and which, 
even if false, serves to show how the Kaiser is vener- 
ated there. A few years ago a Teuton was indicted for 
Majestitsbeleidigung. He had compared the emperor 
to Caligula. It is for stupidity he should have been in- 
dicted. Caligula wasa poet. This gentleman is merely 
a poseur. 


The appointment of John McCullagh as Chief of 
Police is not a mere step in the right direction, it is a 
sprint there. No better selection could possibly have 
been made. It is one of the few modern and local in- 
stances of the right man in the right place. Mr. In- 
spector McCullagh is not only good as gold, he looks so. 


There is nothing of the rough diamond about him. 
Though he rose from the ranks, [ have never seen any 
one who had less of the typical policeman air. In his 
uniform he is a sight for men and goddesses. Then, 


indeed, he is splendiferous. But in ordinary attire you 
might mistake him for a yachtsman or even for a man 
about town—were it not that he is totally dispossessed 
of what I have heard happily termed the Delmonico 
manner. There is nothing spacious in his gesture or 
oleaginous in Without nerves, as ignorant 
of fear as Lam of Coptic, resolute, self-reliant and un- 
assertive, all over him brains and grit are written. The 
manifestation of the latter quality goes without saying. 
It is the former that cannot be sufficiently insisted on. 
We have had dullards and blockheads enough on the 
force. We have had brutes and bullies and beasts. 
There are plenty of them left, too. But for Chief now 
they have a superior who is a man of intellect, of deter- 
mination, and yet of gentle bearing. They will mind 
their p's and q's hereafter ll warrant. Mr. Met ‘ullagh 
is not merely an acquisition to Mulberry Street, he will 
be a boon to Greater New York. 


his smile. 


Isaac Holden, the inventor of the lucifer match, died 
recently—hale and hearty I was about to add—at the 
age of ninety-one. His good health and longevity he 
attributed to diet and exercise. He believed in fruit 
and not much of it, in biscuits made of banana flour, 
and in plenty of open air. The regimen apparently 
suited him. and though it is one which enjoys sporadic 
scientific indorsement it is not one which calls for gen- 
eral adoption. Some years ago a gentleman consulted 
an expert on this very subject. ‘‘What do you like to 
eat?’ the expert asked. ‘Well,’’ said the patient, ‘‘I 
rather like chops and sherry.” ‘“Then stick to chops 
and sherry,” was the advice he got, and I take it the 
advice was sound. We don't live to eat, but since to 
live we must eat, perhaps what we like agrees with us 
best. It agrees with animals, why not with men? A 
writer in a recent issue of the ‘“Revue Scientifique” 
thinks otherwise. He says that age is merely a ques- 
tion of arteries, that the preservation of life consists in 
keeping those arteries unclogged, and eminent authori- 
ties are cited to the effect that the majority of people 
vast sixty suffer from an arterial ossification produced 
. calcareous deposits. To prevent such deposits is the 
way to keep young. The first thing to do is to learn in 
what foods the calcareous enemy lurks. The second is 
to avoid them. Bread, for instance, you must banish. 
Common salt is bad. In spring water there is death. 
Beef and old mutton are toxic also. Vegetables you 
mustn't touch. Ete., ete. This is all rubbish. There 
are as many errors about food as there are about relig- 
ion, only they are more injurious. 


On the Klondyke gold to the value of seventy mil- 
lion is reported to be now in sight. When it has gone 
there will be more. Meanwhile in Alaska there is a 
fortune not as large but quite as unavailable. The 
Indians of Kwaquihuilette, a village on the Yukon, dis- 
covered it. At that place a miner, George Hughes by 
name, fell ill. In the process of recovery he learned 
the language of this people, rubbed noses with them, 
smoked with them, admired their ornaments and in- 
quired whence the latter came. They told him from a 
spot that lay four days’ hard sleighing away. Ulti- 
mately he got there. When he did he saw a sight that 


no pale face had ever beheld before. There, on the 
white frozen plain, was a graveyard of mammoths, 
Thousands of their skeletons were scattered about. 


Their long tusks gleamed everywhere. It was not only 
a graveyard, it may have been a battlefield, for in some 
instances Hughes noted that the ivory ‘tusks of one 
monster were buried in the ribs of another. A ton of 
these tusks would bring about seven thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. With a hundred and twenty-five you 
would be flat on the million mark. Alaska, particu- 
larly that part, is nicer than the Klondyke region. There 
is no custom-house to cross, no mounted police, no noth- 
ing. There is merely snow and ivory. Why doesn't 
some one go and lift it? 
‘ er i 
“HAVE Scribbler, the author, and his wife made it 
up?” 
“Oh, yes. She now reads what he writes, 
eats what she cooks.” 


and he 


THE best way to know w bother Dobbins’ Floating- 
Borax Soap is the best for laundry and bath is to try it. 
It don’t turn yellow like other floating soaps. as it is 

ure. Red wrapper. Ask your grocer for Dobbins’ 
cette Renan. 
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“SECRET SERVICE” appears to be a good deal puffed 
in London. I rather doabt. though, its real success 
here. An English company has succeeded the Ameri- 
san one at the Adelphi, and much material for adver- 
tisement has been made of this fact. Mr. William 
Terriss is good, if somewhat monotonous, as the spy 
hero, but few of the others merit any praise It is 
droll, at times, to hear them, as supposed Southerners, 
interblending ‘I reckon’? with the most approved 
Piccadilly accent. But they all do the best they can, 
and if the play itself were only better than it 1s, their 
shortcomings would seem less salient. On the whole, 
it is a poor play enough—a mere string of situations, 
designed with the single idea of stage-effect. (Oh, that 
“‘stage-effect’’! what sins have been committed in its 
name!) I do not believe that ‘‘Secret Service’ at all 
truly represents life in Richmond during our Civil War 
—though I didn’t have the unlucky chance to be there 
just then, any more than did Mr. Gillette. There are 
some blazingly melodramatic things in the drama, 
though there is nothing so absurd as itsend. Having 
been court-martialed and convicted as a spy, Lewis 
Dumont is suddenly told by General Randolph, the 
officer then commanding in Richmond, that because he 
tore up a certain private dispatch which he was about 
to send the enemy, his sentence will not be carried out. 
This sounds like clemency indeed, from a Confederate 
officer to a Federalist found in the uniform of his own 
troops. But afterward we are led to feel that it is not 
clemency ; for the young spy, we are informed, will be 
held as a prisoner of war till exchanged for some rebel 
of his own rank. 


And this, mind you, in Richmond, during the fierc- 
est ferment of the rebellion, with awful Libby Prison 
lying almost next door! But, nevertheless, Dumont*s 
Southern inamorata seems delighted at the prospect, 
especially when told by this most benign of soldiers, 
General Randolph, that her lover will be enabled now 
and then to visit her! And what of the other Norther n 
soldiers rotting in filth near by? The truth is, Lewis 
Dumont, alias Captain Thorne, would no more have 
been treated thus, in the circumstances, than he would 
have been served with a costly banquet. If they had 
not shot him instanter they would have forced him to 
meet a far worse fate. His brother, earlier in the play, 
gives plain evidence of this, by shooting himself when 
certain of arrest as a secret-service employee. Still, 
provided so paltry a denouement ‘‘went” with us, why 
should it not “‘go’’ all the smoother here? Some 
**points,”’ I observed, fell amusingly flat with an 
English audience. One, a prophecy that the Southern 
army would march into Washington before the coming 
summer, scarcely “‘got a hand.’ Doubtless only a few 
Americans in the house realized the Pickwickian sense 
with which this prophecy should be taken. If it be true 
that Sarah Bernhardt is really to have the play brought 
out at her own theater (the Renaissance, in Paris) one 
cannot help asking what deft translator will manipu- 
late it? For even in their sensational pieces the French 
will not endure dialogue that is written ill. And the 
dialogue of ‘‘Secret Service’’ has not the faintest trace 
of literary power. 

The London ‘‘Zoo” is a crying disgrace to ours, as I 
always say when I revisit it. You can go there of a 
fine afternoon and not glance at a single animal, and 
yet enjoy yourself keenly below the big, waving trees 
and among the splendid haleyon flower-beds. Not that 
I ever take any such course, even with the most divert- 
ing of companions. On the eontrary, I poke my head 
pretty much everywhere, and never (as in the case of 
our Park menagerie) does its offended nose tempt me to 
withdraw. The cleanliness of the Zoo is a fase inating 
mystery, and its smell of cleanliness another. It is 
filled, as everybody knows, with ereatures that are 
constantly making the planet abominable for a radius 
of surely five yards. And yet the mignonette and 
heliotrope do not seem out of pli we here, any more than 
do the delicate rose-cheeked Elaines and Enids of En- 
glish girls who stroJl past you, with their smiles like 
daybreak and their eyelids demure. I imagine that the 
most malodorous of beasts would be so ‘“‘treated"’ at the 

“Zoo” that you could approach his cage with no ethe- 
real premonition. But those who have not seen the 
Reptile Chamber I almost feel like warning not to 
approach it. It is marvelous of its kind, and I know of 
nothing just like it. The monkeys here are good, but 
the monkeys at Antwerp quite transcend them. The 
gazelles and goats and queer cows are distinctive, but 
the Jardin d’Acclimatation in Paris contains a more 
effectual showing. As for the lions and lionesses, Lon- 
don has more, yet our Park has one whose size and maj- 
esty eclipse them all. But the snakes! These are as 

‘good?’ as the astonishing fish at the world-famed 
aquartum of Naples, and I need scarcely pay them a 
greater compliment. But pray, gentle readers of mine, 
regard: it only as a compliment left-handed and grew- 
some. If your nerves ever play tricks with you, give 
the Reptile Chamber a wide berth. I do not refer to its 
huge soggy pythons and anacondas, sulking their cap- 
tive lives away in languid trios and pairs. For one 
thing, you realize that these, despite their brawn and 
length, are not vencmous. It is their smaller kin that 
may give you ugly dreams o’ nights. In little glass 

vases they writhe and squirm and blink at you with 
their vicious, cloudy, agate-like eyes bedded in flat, 
clammy brows. You think of the lilies blossoming in 
the parterres outside, while you watch some spotted 
thing tap its hard, scaly head against the glass a few 
sae from you, and see its forked tongue flicker black 
from between j jaws like some toothless hag’s. It is then 
that a sense of nature’s enormous comprehensive crea- 
tiveness pierces you most. A lily’s fragrant chastity— 
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a cobra’s, an adder’s, a rattlesnake’s, malignant spleen! 
There is really a more immense divergence here than 
any realizable between Arctic and Antarctic poles. Not 
to the careless, unstudious, unan.lytic mind, perhaps. 
But it is not to this species of mind that the real terrors 
and splendors of nature’s contrasts are perceptible; for 
they always lie in the depths of her subtleties far more 
than in the vastitudes of her breadths and heights. 

Vaguest reference to the North Pole, nowadays. sug- 
gests the intrepid Andree and his mates. No news of 
him has come as yet. Possibly when these words are 
printed news cheering or sad may have come. London, 
as it seems to me, has now given up hope. The alleged 
“floating balloon” in the North seas has been decided 
by marine experts to have been, in the words of Polo- 
nius, ‘‘very like a whale.’ If Andree and Company 
survive without ‘‘getting there,’’ they will be celebrated 
throughout their lifetimes. If they attain their auda- 
cious purpose and fare back to habitable haunts, like 
new Columbuses and Cortezes, then, for centuries, their 
noble and lonely fame will stand secure. Lost, un- 
heard of for evermore, they will be like those whose 
pale bones strewed the grim paths toward Roland’s 
Dark Tower. Once I wrote a sonnet on this dominant 
passion, Jasting on through so many centuries, and a 
quotation of it, here and now, may not prove ill-timed. 
thus it runs, and it is called 


THE SPHINX OF ICE. 


With dark, with frost, with silence for her shrine, 
Girt by her ghastly realms of dearth, despair, 
She reigns in solitude, contented there, 

A goddess beautiful and saturnine. 

Round her vast huddling bergs of frozen brine 
Jut spectral from the ‘bitter North's gray air; 
Above her, weird auroras leap and flare, 

And like swords’ points the acute stars ever shine. 


And venturous mariners, through weary years 
Push up their bold barks. eager to discern 
Her great pale shape, her secret to entice, 
Till wrecked, numb. doomed, with half insensate 
They hear long terrible laughter pealing stern 
In arctic mockery from the Sphinx of Ice! 


ears 


It gives me keen pleasure to learn that Amélie Rives 
has concluded to tell for us another of her delightful 
stories; and that she should have made COLLIER’s 
WEEKLY the medium through which it will be told is 
intelligence more agreeable still. Amélie Rives is alone 
among the American woman writers of her time. None 
can do just her work in just her way. She possesses 
abundantly the gift of pathos; her very words are 
sometimes tears. She possesses in equal plenty, too, the 
quality of passion; it frequently seems to you that the 
blackprinted page reddens while you read. The absurd 
pow wow med 2 about her strong and wondrously nat- 
ural *‘Quick or the Dead?’’ has long since perishes of its 
own folly. For each new book that she writes the 
world waits with eager desire. She does not dispense 
her boons copiously, and doubtless for this reason our 
plaudits of each new one take a deeper warmth. If I 
mistake not, she has given us nothing since her ‘‘Tanis, 
the Sang Digger’’—surely three years ago, and perhaps 
four. And what a masterly product of both imagina- 
tion and realism that strange, heart-breaking history is! 
I intentionally use my verb in the present, for ‘Tanis,’ 
I should say, is one of the few American novels of the 
past ten years which give promise of a long future 
survival. Let us only hope that ‘‘A Damsel Errant’’ 
will prove even half as inthralling, half as strong. If 
it does, the WEEKLY will indeed have lighted upon a 
prize. 

While in Rome, a few months ago, I purchased, at 
the urgent advice of certain prattling enthusiasts, a 
copy of Augustus Hare’s well-known ‘‘Walks.’’ The 
book struck me as good and use ‘ful. though after all. as 
I could not help reflecting, my Baedeker would have let 
me do very well indeed without it. In Florence I bought 
another ‘‘Hare,”’ and found it rather perfunctory and 


thin. The otber day, in Paris, I chanced to see still 
another **Hare,”’ a fat book, called ‘‘Paris,’’ and noth- 


I expended upon it, if memory serves me, 


ing else. 
I imagined that it would give me some 


fifteen francs. 


glimpses, yet unenjoyed, into Parisian nooks and 
corners. Not a bit of it. Baedeker again—a Paris 


Baedeker—utterly surpasses its spiritless compilation. 
‘‘A better book than this might easily have been pub- 
lished,’’ writes Mr. Hare in his Preface, and the reader 
draws a breath at the satisfaction of having for once 
thoroughly agreed with him. I perceive, through one 
or two pages of advertisement at the back of this vol- 
ume, that Mr. Hare has written numerous other works. 
Every possible success attend them! Only, for me, a 
certain scarlet vade mecum will be quite good enough, 
hereafter, if I should journey from Alaska to the Trans- 


vaal. Cave canem was the old sign of warning. Hare 
—mastiff .. no. I shrink from that cruel pun. Mr. 
Hare is undoubtedly a scholar, but he should have 


rested on the Farnesian laurels which his ‘Walks in 
Rome” gave him. As Richelieu says in the play, speak- 
ing of the sword, ‘Take it away; states can do without 
it!’’ The tourist, in earnest semi-parody can also ex- 
claim: ‘‘Take away Hare; globe-trotting and Baedeker 
have made him useless!” 


Half London is babbling about the King of Siam’s 
highly enlightened mind. Fifty-four Siamese youths, 
who are at present being educated in England. recently 
went to see him at Buckingham Palace. Whereupon 
he made them a little speech, which caused it to appear, 
in current phrase, as if butter wouldn’t melt in his 
mouth. He told them that they had been given an 
English education in order that they might help to im- 

rove the state of things in their own country. They 

ad not been allowed to come here, he said, merely for 
the purpose of copying foreign fashions, habits and cus- 
toms; they were expected to secure that solid sort of 
education which England could bestow. If they would 
only learn their duty well, this would mean the surest 
path toward prosperity in their own land. 


“Learn their duty well,” indeed! One of its rudi- 
ments, as their royal master might have declared, would 
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be to see that their mothers were not treated like chat- 
tels. If the “state of things’ in Siam is to be ‘‘im- 
proved,’’ why does not His Polygamic Majesty begin by 
abolishing his preposterous harem? But that is the last 
thing you can ever get the Oriental to do. He will sub- 
mit to any reform sooner than to that. I have been 
told. on good authority, by a person who was long a 
dweller in Constantinople, that nearly all the obstinate 
defiance of the Turk is traceable to a single cause. Not 
that he loves European civilization less, but polygamy 
more. That is the one privilege to which he doggedly 
clings. Slavery has always fascinated the slave-holder, 
and polygamy is but slavery in a more luxurious form. 


That luckiest of English rs, the Duke of Portland, 
has been entertaining the King, I see, at Welbeck Ab- 
bey. Perhaps of all English country-seats Welbeck is 
the most thoroughly superb. Not so very long ago its 
owner, young, and twenty times more “‘eligible’’ than 
either the present Duke of Marlborough or he of Man- 
chester, received certain rather direct hints, it is said. 
that his marriage with Princess Beatrice would not be 
at all unpleasing to the Queen and the Prince of Wales. 
But Portland (so runs the story) did not acquiesce. He 
no doubt shrank from the prospect of becoming royal- 
ty’s unroyal spouse, and the possible father of little 
royalties who would outrank him all the rest of his life. 
He married an untitled girl of great beauty, and is per- 
haps far happier for having let his heart sway him 
rather than his head. The King of Siam, we are now 
informed, wandered through Welbeck with evident 
delight. In the ‘‘red drawing-room’ he found tapes- 
tries rescued from France during the Revolution, and 
these, at the present time, are practically without price. 
Later he lighted upon an unpretentious silver cup, 
which bore the inscription: ‘‘King Charles the Virst 
received the Communion in this bowl, on 30th January, 
1648, being the day on which he was murdered.” After- 
ward he was shown a necklace of Marie Antoinette’s, 
ear-rings which had belonged to Charles the First, and 
the coronation ring of Mary Queen of Scots. All of 
which relics, except the French one, seem somewhat 
surprising in such an environment as that of Welbeck 
Abbey. For the Dutch gentleman named Bentinck 
who followed William Third from Orange, in 1688, was 
no less fierce a hater of the Stuart dynasty than his 
kingly master, from whom he received the title of Earl 
of Portland, one associated with liberalism and anti- 
Jacobinism in marked degree. 

His Siamese Majesty, we are also told, was charmed, 
at Welbeck, by two richly jeweled boxes—this a gift to 
the Duke from the Shah of Persia, that from the King 
of Italy. Lord Palmerston’s furniture and Queen Eliza- 
beth’s jewel-chest likewise allured him, for he is well- 
versed in English history, and his knowledge appears to 
be of a kind not acquired by mere preparatory ‘‘cram- 
ming.’’ Then he saw the billiard-room, which con- 
tains the enormous head of a rhinoceros, bulging from 
one of its walls. Here, too, he saw certain framed let- 
ters, relating to a bet once made between the Duke of 
Cambridge and his host. The august cousin of Queen 
Victoria wagered the Duke of Portland a sovereign to a 
shilling that he would not drive his coach-and-four from 
Park Lane through the entrance to Gloucester Gate. 
Portland performed this feat successfully, won his sov- 
ereign (he who has so many thousands of them poured 
yearly upon him in a shining shower!), and the record 
of the bet is now permanently enshrined, with gold 
piece and silver piece attached to the written testi- 
mony. In the Duke’s business-room, we are further 
informed, there was a certain object which drew a cry 
of consternation from the King. It was the head and 
shoulders of a monstrous elephant killed by Colcnel 
Vivian, in 1875, After this we hear of how his Majesty 
greatly praised the present Duke's additions to Welbeck 
Abbey—how he admired the covered corridor, whose 
carpet cost two thousand guineas (if this sort of thing 
were printed, by the way, in an American journal 
about a Vanderbilt’s or an Astor’s residence, what 
screeches of ‘‘Vulgarity’’ would rend the air!), how the 
great library attracted him, wrought from oak grown 
on the domain itself, and how beautiful he found the 
chapel in which, on Sunday mornings, the Duke often 
attends service, surrounded by members of his impos- 
ing household. Then came a view of those marvelous 
subterranean passages and chambers of which we 
Western folk have all heard in years past. To con- 
struct these was the caprice of the late Duke, and he 
has literally made, as all observers agree, an under- 
ground palace. ‘‘It has been described,’’ says a trust- 
worthy London journal, ‘‘as ‘the largest and in every 
way most magnificent private room in England.’ From 
the stairs that lead to the dining-hall a little railway 
runs from the corridor to the kitchens situated a quar- 
ter of a mile away.” Truly the master of Welbeck 
Abbey might call himself a fin-de-siécle Aladdin! 

It seems a cruel thing to say, but there is no quicker 
mode of telling an Englishwoman than by the size of 
her feet. All women dress as well as they can, nowa- 
days, and as much alike. The lines of nationality be- 
tween them have become almost effaced. But the 
mark of the Englishwoman rarely fails her—a long, 
wide, flat, graceless foot. Sometimes when she is young 
and comely, and when the summer breeze will give 
little frolic twitches to the hem of her light gown, that 
trait in her will almost deal you a pang of pain. Not 
that a sizable foot ina woman is devoid of beauty. The 
Greek sculptors always gave their women large feet, 
though not always large hands. But when a foot is 
large and also ungainly, then there is no hope for it at 
all. If thick it reminds you of a camel's hoof, and if 
thin it suggests invariably the flapping fin of a fish. 
And both hoof and fin belong (alas!) among even some 
of the prettiest Englishwomen’s défauts! Now and 
then you catch glimpses of a foot both a and 
well-shod. But, as a rule, the ‘‘shoeing”’ is deplorable. 
The French and American women realize the art of 
dainty footgear, no doubt because their feet are so often 
dainty themselves. But it is a most mistaken idea that 
tiny feminine feet are beautiful. When, as one con- 
stantly sees in both Paris and New York, an exuberant. 
Junonian body tapers down into extremities that would 
befit a child of twelve, the effect is almost piteous. 


That woman has cause to be proud of her foot who can 
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discover in it a graceful commingling of curves and an 
instep of good high arch. Its size is solely a question of 
her own height and build. If it be too small for each, 
then she is one of those many pictures in which Nature 
has shown herself ‘‘out of drawing.’’ Not a few Ameri- 
can ladies are envied the possession of feet which at 
times almost make them look deformed. 


I have just received a letter, signed ‘‘A Subscriber to 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY,” on the subject of my proposed 
new name for New York. The writer disapproves my 
wish to call it ‘‘Manhattia.’’ He says, very politely: 
“Believing that your choice will carry weight in the 
matter, I would like to dissuade you from your stand 
for ‘Manhattia.’ It sounds to me like calling John 
‘Johnnie,’ after he has quit being a boy.’”’... And 
again: ‘The ‘tia’ on the end of the word makes a little 
crook in it that would prevent it srom being easily 
swallowed after having been ‘bit off.’ .. Please make 
it ‘Manhattan.’ That sounds stately. There’s a musi- 
cal and poetical ring there, too, that might satisfy the 
attuned ear of the most fanciful. So, here’s to ‘Man- 
hattan,’ hoping that it may be born and_live long and 
prosper!’ ... Well, I can only state that I appealed 
to the readers of the WEEKLY with an aim to get some- 
thing a trifle less ordinary than ‘‘Manhattan,”’ while at 
the same time suggesting the ancient Indian name of 
the metropolitan locale. ‘‘Manhattia’’ has to me the 
same beauty of sound as one finds in names like 
“Tllyria,’’ ‘‘Campania,’’ ‘‘Andalusia,’’ ‘Mauritania,’ 
etc. It would be a fairly good derivative, too, though 
not so good, of course, as ‘“‘“Manhattannia.’’ But this 
last I should not for a moment advise; it has much too 
polysyllabic a pomposity. Will no one invent a name 
suggesting the original islanded city, which is an island 
no longer? Will no one use his (or her) wits to give us 
some euphonious echo of New Amsterdam? Why nota 
name hinting of her spacious and almost unparalleled 
harbor? Is there no appellation, with a Greek hint in it, 
that might express the idea of her enormous interna- 
tional commerce? Could not some ingenious mind turn 
New York, Brooklyn and Jersey City into a felicitous 
semi-anagram? .. But my own firm yet modest vote 
has been given. Let others follow. If any one can hit 
upon a name of greater dignity and distinction than 
‘**Manhattia,’’ I shall be only too glad to welcome it as 
an improvement upon my humble claim. 

The brutish murder of Canovas has roused great in- 
dignation here. A meeting of Anarchists is announced 
for next Sunday week in Trafalgar Square, but public 
opinion is fiercely against it, and the chances are that it 
will not take place. ‘‘The Standard,”’ the ‘‘Daily Tele- 
graph”’ and the ‘‘Pall Mall Gazette’’ each stoutly oppose 
it, and these are all powerful newspapers. The English 
feeling toward all these foreign topsyturvyists appears 
to be very like our own. A lot of Spanish ones were 
landed here, the other day, much to the nation’s dis- 
gust. ‘‘Expelled from France and Spain,’’ rings the 
cry, “they betake themselves to this country like swine 
to the mud.’’ It is granted that the right of asylum 
was allowed Mazzini, as a patriot longing to free his 
native land from alien tyranny. But reprobates who 
have made themselves loathsome to society, it is urged, 
should not hide under so farcical a pretext as that of 
being ‘‘political refugees.’’ The governments of Eu- 
rope, we now hear, are soon to hold conference con- 
cerning a revision of the Extradition Acts. It is evi- 
dent that Great Britain sanctions this course, and yet 
the fact has lately been pointed out that the Home 
Office possesses a means of expelling these same rattle- 
snake species of ‘‘guests.’’ This means may be found 
in the Regulation of Aliens Act of 1836. From all that 
I can see, such a weapon (which one newspaper calls ‘‘a 
most convenient pitchfork’) will be used quite without 
delay or mercy if these savage immigrants grow daring, 
either in speech or deeds... After all, however, will 
this mode of extermination avail much? If Latin 
anarchists want to go to England they will get there, 
notwithstanding every attempted check. Their blows 
are always lightninglike for suddenness, as in the case 
of President Carnot. By the merest Jucky chance Italy 
is to-day not mourning one of the best and kindest of 
rulers. Wil] nobody discover the anarchistic microbe? 
I am sure it must be somehow very intimately allied to 
the microbe of sloth. These gentlemen who wish that 
all society had but a single jugular, so they might dirk 
it, nearly all come, I perceive, from Naples. Now, 
Naples, as it happens, is a place where heaven and hell 
almost literally meet. Move among its orange gardens 
or stroll beside its peerless blue-green bay, and you 
might fancy that seraphs could be born there; but 
thread its unspeakable slums and it seems capable of 
spawning some new race, half men and half swine. 


Why is it that you never meet, in London, an even 
passably good-looking soldier? Privates, I mean, of 
course. Whence come these toweringly tall fellows, in 
their jackets of furious red, with their caps worn so 
aslant as to seem toppling from their temples? Are 
there none in the whole British army more personable 
than these? One recalls those witty and touching words 
of the poor country wench in Mr. Pinero’s play of ‘“‘The 
Squire’: ‘Our Queen puts paddin’ in their chests, and 
we poor girls thinks it’s ‘arts.’’ The Queen may put 
adding in their chests, but her Majesty is not responsi- 

le, Iam svre, for their long, calfless legs, their coarse, 
florid faces, their bulging ears, their small, bullet-shaped 
heads, their general lankness and lack of grace. You 
marvel what makes the nursery-maids care for them as 
they do; for in the parks a baby-carriage, a nursery- 
maid and a soldier are common sights. To the women 
of their class it is curiously true that these homely fel- 
lows, emblazoned in their showy uniforms, are often 

uite irresistible. Once, when in London, | heard, in- 
directly, of a housemaid’s frank confession. She was a 
pretty young blonde, far more attractive to the eye than 
any gaudy-coated recruit I have ever seen. “We don’t 
know what it is,’’ she avowed, ‘“‘but we can’t help lik- 
ing soldiers, and I’ve got one for a sweetheart, though 
I’m not sure if he cares for me half so much as I care 
for him!’”” In New York the policemen are said to in- 
spire a similar passion in certain feminine breasts. But 
that seems as natural as the “‘cadet fever” at West Point 
among young women of higher — “Buttons” and 
like braveries on the male figure have always fascinated 
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the softer sex. Scores of our New York policemen, 
however illiterate and common, are nevertheless very 
handsome men. Many an artist would be glad enough 
to have them pose as models, if their American dignity 
were not haughtily above such a concession. But, in 
all candor, one can better compare the majority of 
young English soldiers whom one meets in the London 
thoroughfares to nothing save a troop of gigantic red- 
bodied spiders. En masse, I admit, they make an ad- 
mirable showing. But individually they are devoid of 
every virile charm. 


With the young English female servants, who are 
reported so to venerate them, how keen is the contrast! 
Their jaunty white caps and aprons bring out more 
vividly the roseleaf tints of their English complexions. 
Hundreds of them are delights to gaze upon. They 
come from all conceivable parts of the country to seek a 
living by service here in London. Their manners are 
modest and winsome. They seldom have the cockney 
dropping of the ‘‘h.”’ Their language is no less gram- 
matical] than refined. They wait upon you with quiet 
sromptness and unvarying respect. Their voices are 
ow, and sweetly musical. It sometimes causes you a 
shudder to think of the men on whom they probably 
waste all these delicate endowments of courtesy and tact, 
either in the réle of sweetheart or wife. For the only 
men whom they can marry are greatly their inferiors— 
London cads who talk of their foes as ‘‘bloody, bleedin’ 
fools,’’ and who have for their friends the same hate- 
ful kind of vernacular, limitless in its crudity and in 
its blasphemy almost as broad. Hence marriage too 
often drags the country-girl down after she has left her 
native home. She mates with a man who treats her 
violet delicacy of mind, temperament and physique 
with reckless roughness. The frightful temptations of 
the numberless public houses in time lure her within 
their strong if tawdry toils, Five, six, eight years pass, 
and the slender, symmetric, eglantine-like girl is 
changed to a puffy-faced woman, who takes her ten or 
twelve glasses of “‘bitter’’ each day, not to mention 
supplementary potions of ‘‘Irish’’ and ‘‘Scotch.”’ 


Sir Henry Irving’s farewell speech, on the closing 
night of the Lyceum, was full of his usual felicitous 
verve. He came forward in his costume of ‘‘Napoleon”’ 
at the conclusion of the play, Madame Sans Géne. He 
began by stating that the tissue of this garb was a little 
trying on a hot night. So it must have been, with its 
abundance of adroit wadding underneath the little 
green military frock coat and the white kerseymere 
breeches. He spoke with the usual tenderness of his 
“dear and beloved friend and colleague, Ellen Terry,” 
and stated that both he and she would be absent from 
London till December. Early in September, he added, 
they would again begin work, playing a week succes- 
sively at Stratford, Camberwell and Islington. prior to 
a tour in many of the principal cities of England and 
Scotland. This tour will last three months. During 
the time of it Mr. Forbes Robertson will play '‘Hamlet,”’ 
at the Lyceum, a part which he has never before at- 
tempted. On the return of the Irving company, in 
December, a new play by Sir Henry's son, Laurence 
Irving, will be submitted for public approval. It is on 
the subject of Peter the Great. This play is to be fol- 
lowed with another by Mr. H. D. Traill and Mr. Robert 
Hichens, author of **The Green Carnation,” and two or 
three other successful works. And then Sir Henry 
pursued, with his accustomed dry humor: ‘May I 
venture to hope that this announcement will help to 
soothe those perturbed spirits who complain that the 
Lyceum is directed by a hardened reactionary, incapa- 
ble of pity and insensible to the claims of the native 
English drama? Two new plays and three new play- 
wrights in one season will, 1 trust, do something to re- 
deem my lost character.”’ Such a prophecy, such 
a promise, coming from any American theatric person- 
age, we would be apt to treat with a fair amount of 
skeptic distrust. 4 will do this, I will do that, next 
season,’ avers our ordinary New York manager. But 
when timé has lapsed toward the appointed date, how 
often have we found that not a single pledge to the 
public has been kept! Some striking foreign triumph 
has been bought and staged. Authors who believed in 
the absolute certainty of their plays being produced at 
a given time, have seen their contracts coolly and 
cruelly broken. With Irving, however, it is quite an 
opposite method. He has reached that calm plateau 
where complete self-security abides. From his theater 
he has almost eliminated the element of speculation. 
“Everything goes” there, and though there may still 
be fluctuations in popular attendance, these are now but 
minor ripples. Happy Sir Henry! He has, all being 
said, won his managerial and histrionic grandeur by 
long efforts of the sternest toil. Would, for his own 
sake, that he were only a score of years younger, to 
continue enjoying it! But that is never the way—or, 
at best, very rarely. Fame, while a chur], has yet an 
artist’s eye for color. She loves to lay the glossy green 
of her bay-leaves on brows where the locks are silvered. 


——~--o+———— 





THE rapidity and extent of the returning confidence 
in business circles is shown by recent weekly statements 
of the New York banks. These statements show that the 
aggregate Joans are being increased to double the ex- 
tent of the increase of deposits. The banks were full to 
overflowing during the last year, and the bankers were 
searching everywhere for borrowers, for only by lend- 
ing could they make any money: all that prevented 
them was the general uncertainty and suspicion with 
which all classes of securities were regarded, and simi- 
lar uncertainty and suspicion of possible borrowers as 
to whether they would be able to get the money back 
after it had been put into business enterprises. The 
Jenders and borrowers are still by nature just as they 
were; the conditions only have changed. As to the 
money, there was, as there is, quite as much as the 
greatest possible increase of business could or can re- 
quire. ° 


GNAWING AND NIBBLING LIFE AWAY. 
Opium, Morphine, Whisky habits. Booklet describing the only 
positive and safe cure, fully proven—2,000 physicians, sent free for 
stamp. Spec. Rem. Co., LaFayette. Ind. 
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A nEw order of things is coming in this country; 
and as in the case of all important changes, personal or 
national, the issue may find us irreparably weakened, 
or vitally strengthened and enlarged. For good or ill, 





however, the hour is manifestly about to strike, and 


there is commotion among the elements; just as, be- 
fore a thunderstorm, the electrical tension of the at- 
mosphere makes living creatures vaguely uneasy. Our 
republic has endured a hundred years. It has devel- 
oped, in that period, tendencies toward evil, which will 
draw to a head, and explode it suddenly ; unless, on the 
other hand, the forces for good which coexist with the 
evil find general support, and lift the nation to a height 
and power transcending anything in human experience 
now or heretofore. The third possibility—that it may 
gradually disintegrate—is the least probable of all. 

In matters of indifference, more people will incline 
to the good than to the evil side. Were no more than 
this the truth, however, evil would prevail; since in 
matters of indifference, though one may discover an 
inclination, he will not act; while those interested on 
the evil (or selfish) side are uniformly very active. But 
well-disposed people will sometimes screw themselves to 
the pitch of action when their sympathies are strongly 
appealed to, or their ideals of justice are too persistently 
outraged. Thus evil unwittingly wars against itself. 
Upon the whole, too, though human motives are apt 
to be mixed, even in the individual, there is beneath all 
an involuntary or organic drift toward what makes for 
the benefit of the race: We find, in history, that things 
turned out rather better, in the long run, than had been 
anticipated. Nevertheless—or therefore, if you please 
—individuals, nations and empires are constantly ruined 
and disappear. We may place a high value upon our- 
selves; but that is no security against annihilation. 
Providence judges upon grounds other than those visi- 
ble to us. 

Consequently there is no prophesying whether our 
evils—our economic errors and quarrels, our sectional 
jealousies, our corrupt internal politics and interna- 
tional misapprehensions, our religious apathy, our so- 
cial unsoundness, our waning respect for law, and that 
selfish preoccupation in private business which leads so 
many of our- intelligent citizens to neglect public con- 
cerns—it is not to be foretold whether these agencies 
will suffice to wreck us, or not. Many persons of influ- 
ence are controlled by intellectual narrowness and 
short-sightedness, and by loyalty to obsolete ideas. 
They mean well, and their opinion carries weight; but 
they do not comprehend the movement and growth of 
the world. Circumstances may make that which a 

’ hundred years gince was a virtue a crime to-day. Per- 
sons of this kine, because they command respect, may 
easily prove the most dangerous foes of their country. 
We cannot condemn or punish them as being volunta- 
rily mischievous; and they are seldom amenable to ar- 
gument. They will, indeed, advance their own argu- 
ments interminably; but they betray an inability to 
listen to arguments on the other side. Conscious evil 
shuns the light, and apes virtue; but these people are 
always in evidence; and since their contention aims to 
preserve the status quo, our natural inertia prompts us 
to give ear to them. 

The American Idea, since it first found incarnation 
here, has gained ground in the world. Multitudes emi- 
grate hither to profit by its advantages; others, staying 
at home, attempt with more or less success to force its 
seeds into growth there. The Writing on the Wall is 
plainly to thé effect that America is to be enlarged. In 
the wider enlargement, on the other side of the ocean, 
we have only a moral interest; but on this side, our in- 
terests are inevitably practical. Either we must sur- 
render our claim to be the ‘‘coming nation’’ of the 
world, or we must act up to our claims and responsi- 
bilities. When, for example, such a question arises as 
that of annexing Hawaii, it should be treated as an 
event which was bound to occur; and the fact that its 
occurrence is in a measure hurried upon us should not 
alter our recognition of its true significance. The an- 
nexation of Hawaii may or may not be convenient just 
at this moment; the Hawaiians may not as yet be edu- 
cated to the point where they can act as useful citizens 
of these States; Japan may desire to annex the Islands 
herself, or she may be quite innocent of such an inten- 
tion. He all these things as they may, the kernel of the 
whole matter is that Hawaii, since she cannot be inde- 
pendent, must come to us; she is a epee: 4 a de- 
pendent of this Continent, and if we allow another na- 
tion to possess her, we shall only be laying up trouble 
for our descendants. If we are to last. the time will 
come when America will mean the Western Continent; 
for the American Idea cannot house itself inany smaller 
habitation, unless we admit that it has no real validity. 
We cannot decide such problems on the bare grounds of 
political or commercial economy: they connect them- 
selves with considerations as broad as humanity. We 
have declared that monarchies are a mistake; and the 
present condition of Europe tends to confirm our decla- 
ration; if we are right, then monarchies must go; and 
with what pretext can we excuse our supineness in per- 
mitting a monarchy to absorb a portion of our natural 
territory? Surely it is easier and wiser to prevent it 
now than to oust the intruder hereafter. And we must 
oust hin hereafter, or else submit to a maiming process 
which will not end with Hawaii, but with our perma- 
nent enfeeblement and even dismemberment. 

If any great and immediate sacrifice were involved— 
a giving up of important present good for a remote con- 









the 'and through which the Canal is dug. 
our foot is planted there, we shall find it impossible to 
avoid further aggrandizement. When the inhabitants 
of the adjoining little so-called Republics have had time 
to learn what political freedom really is. they will insist 
on partaking of it, however little their Presidents of the 
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tingency—hesitation would be excusable; but the thing 
is made particularly easy for us. We shall begin to 
profit materially by Hawaii almost at once. The trade 
and produce of the Islands are worth considering; they 
afford an excellent retreat for those of us who do not 
enjoy Northern Marches; and they are of undoubted 
value from the standpoint of military strategy. As to 
Japan, she may speak as gently as she will; there is no 
disguising the fact that Hawaii would promote what- 
ever national ambition she cherishes, and she will take 
her if she can. Petty disputes about treaties made in 
ignorance of the present conditions are beside the mark. 
Such undertakings are in their*nature temporary ; cir- 
cumstances must always abrogate them. When the 
treaty with Japan was made, nobody foresaw the sud- 
den expansion of Japanese ambition, caused by the re- 
sult of the war with China; if we expected anybody to 
want Hawaii, it was not Japan but England. But now 
that Japan’s aim is recognized, we cannot check it too 
soon or too firmly: Mr. Sherman may be as polite as he 
knows how, but he must be perfectly explicit. It seems 
in itself a little thing; but it is the beginning of a os | 
vital to our existence. Japan will not go to war with 
us about Hawaii; but if we let Japan take the Islands, 
and afterward find that her presence there is inconven- 
ient, we cannot take them from her without a war. 
And apart from the wrong of letting a monarchy ab- 
sorb a part of the greater America, it is evident that 
the approaching convulsion in the Old World will be 
more apt to compromise us if Hawaii is in foreign 
hands, than if we assume charge of it beforehand. In 
short, if higher reasons are not enough to make us act, 
we should do so from motives of enlightened self-inter- 
esta Providence seems to have respect for our frailties, 
and gives us all manner of reasons to do right instead 
of wrong. And in spite of the good people who. though 
born in this century, attempt to live in the last, it is 
difficult to believe that we shall disregard our obliga- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, the Cuban and Nicaraguan questions are 
pressing upon us from the Southeast. In the operations 
of destiny a certain artistic grouping is noticeable. 
There are many reasons why Cuba is undesirable to 
us; but the reasons why we must accept her are the 
more cogent. If we could dump the native population 
of Cuba in one of our territorial expanses, we should 
find much to criticise in them. When they ceased to 
be desperate defenders of their country against the 
brutal despotism of Spain, they would cease to appear 
so interesting and admirable as they donow. Weshould 
discover that they were a turbulent and difficult — 
more negro than Spanish, ignorant, shiftless, and quar- 
relsome: considering the treatment Spain has given 
them, it is a wonder they are not much worse. And 
yet whatever good is in them is the fruit of Spanish 
outrage: the Spanish themselves, though now the most 
worthless of European nations, were once the foremost 
of all; and that was when she had won her lony fight 
against the Moors. But the virtues which Spain has 
created in Cubans are not the kind that render tiem 
fittest for American citizenship; we shall have trouble 
with them before they become assimilated. Shall we 
therefore refuse to take Cuba from Spain? We have 
dilly-dallied over the question thus far; but we cannot 
much longer do so. The alternative will soon present 
itself sharply enough: shall we take her or leave her?— 
and I doubt if any American government will venture 
to answer ‘‘No.” The people are beginning to utter 
themselves through the newspapers more free] and ex- 
plicitly than heretofore; and their voice, when they 
mean business, is never slighted.” The people cannot 
endure to see women outraged and populations starved, 
tortured and massacred. It might be a long time be- 
fore we would consent to annex Cuba on utilitarian 
grounds; but Providence supplies us with other 
grounds, much less logical, but infinitely more ur- 
gent. Cuba must be ours, whether she tastes bitter 
or sweet, because Spain is too inhuman to ke longer 
tolerated at our doors. Hayti and San Domingo must 
follow ;.if the nation knew or suspected what enormi- 
ties were being regularly perpetrated there, we should 
not procrastinate. Other of the Caribbean Islands will 
join us of their own accord, or by purchase; others 
again, such as Jamaica and the rest of the English pos- 
sessions, will come in much later; for whatever is 
owned by England is taken care of as well as the con- 
ditions permit: and better than we would be likely to 
do it ourselves, at present. We are not accomplished 
in the art of which England has Jong been mistress; 
and it is an art not easy to learn, or to practice. It is 
not a selfish art. prone though we are to charge Eng- 
land with selfishness. 

But the dominion of the Caribbean Islands will not 
be the limit of the burdens we must undertake. It has 
long been obvious that the Central American Republics 
are nothing better than bloody and momentary little 
despotisms, behind even the monarchies of Europe in 
their political principles and enlightenment. We can- 
not let them cut their throats forever. It may be that, 
for a while, we shall influence them through the medium 


of Mexico; but we must not forget that Mexico is what 
she is mainly through the personality of one man, whose 
term of life must be approaching its end. 


When Diaz 
is gone, there is no telling what may happen in his Re- 
er but the chances are against a favorable sequel. 

eanwhile, however, we are once more being forced 
into taking up the Central American problem by the 
necessity of guarding our interests in the projected 
Canal; that obligation forms a part of the general in- 
voluntary movement toward expansion in which we 
find ourselves involved, Wecannot depend upon paper 


assurances of neutrality; we must make assurance 


doubly sure by declaring our absolute ownership of 
And once 


moment may like it. You can’t, as the saying is, keep 
them away witha stick. It may be many years before 
they begin to pay us for the trouble of calling therm 
ours; but before then we may have begun to under- 
stand that material profit is not the chief thing to be 
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sought in these transactions: there is a duty laid upon 
us; and we, unlike other nations, cannot survive in- 
difference to that duty. We exist, as a nation, in order 
to lead the reform of the human race on this planet; 
and if we shirk that high task, we shall fall to pieces as 
a community. No degree of material prosperity can 
make us a truly great nation; material prosperity can 
only make us a more tempting spoil for nations less 
prosperous and more warlike. Our career must be in- 
cessantly arduous in the attainment of generous aims; 
we must often sacrifice the immediate to the fature; 
we must cultivate public spirit as opposed to private 
greed ; we must abate the vulgar luxury in which many 
of us indulge, and for which many more labor and long; 
we must practice absten:iousness, hardihood and una- 
nimity. As the athlete trains for his race, so must we 
prepare ourselves to do the great deeds which shall 
prove our title to our name. 


The hope and effort to keep aloof from the rest of 
the world, except in matters of trade, and to sit com- 
placent while they destroy one another for our benefit, 
are vain as well as wicked. Whether we will or no, we 
shall be drawn into the maelstrom whose roar is already 
audible. If Russia and France are really united, their 
policy cannot but be opposed to the English; indeed, 
England has no friends in Europe. and though Ger- 
many might incline to her for certain specific purposes, 
England could not trust her, while that young paretic 
wears the crown. India would be threatened on all 
sides. and the disturbances now begun would be in- 
flamed and assisted. Meanwhile Russia could attack 
England's American possessions by way of the Northern 

-acific. and we should find ourselves next door to the 
war. The preservation of our serene and profitable 
neutrality would then become very difficult; and be- 
sides, we could not afford to see England perish. We 
dislike the English, we criticise and abuse them, we 
would not. be at all averse from fighting them our. 
selves; but we are English ourselves, and we cannot 
permit England to suffer fatal injury at the hands of 
any European combination, Whatever special causes 
may bring it about, it may be safely affirmed that the 
great European war would not proceed far before Eng- 
land and America would find themselves allied. The 
root characteristics of races, as of persons, do not come 
out except under stress of extreme circumstances. They 
would come out on an occasion like this; and we should 
realize that the true aims of England and of this coun- 
try are not incompatible: on the contrary, they are in 
the broad sense identical. And we shall be constrained 
to admit, when we are able to regard the matter dis 
passionately, that in practical political morality, in the 
sense of responsibility, and in resolute justice, England 
is our superior. We do not understand England, we 
call her names for doing the kind of work that we ought 
to be doing ourselves, and which we shall soon be forced 
to do, or abdicate. Her manners are unconciliating, 
and she constantly rubs us the wrong way, for we are 
vain and sensitive; and we cannot help knowing that 
had she been free to use her power against us in the 
Revolution and the War of 1812 the issue of those con- 
flicts would have been different. Therefore we cherish 
a hankering to try against her such strength as we de- 
veloped in our Civil War. But there is, fortunately, 
neither time nor justification for the indulgence of such 
sentimental grudges... We shall never fight against 
England; but it is quite possible that we may cast the 
weight of our power into the same scale with hers, in 
any conflict that may arise. 





Doubtless, such an alliance would be irresistible. 
Even united Europe could hardly hope’ for more than 
temporary success against it; and united Europe is an 
impossibility. Turkey would inevitably embroil the 
other powers: Germany and France care more to 
destroy each other than to unite in destroying any one 
else. As for India, her future is inéalculable; but the 
probabilities are, that were Enyland’s hold upon her 
relaxed, she would cease to preserve even her present 
superficial homogeneity, and her various native com- 
ponent states would fly at one another's throats. Rus- 
sia could not hold’ her down; and no other nation 
would attempt to do so. The only hope for India 
would be in some great spiritual awakening, which 
should fuse her parts together in a passionate unity, 
enabling her to achieve a startling and unparalleled 
independence. England would not oppose such an 
event; the question whether to retain or relinquish In- 
dia has long been to her a choice of evils. Prestige for- 
bids that she should give India up to another power; but 
should India develop power of her own, this difficulty 
would disappear; and England would find in Africa 
much more than compensation for all that India ever 
brought her. 

For reasons above intimated, I do not regard with 
anxiety anv so-called encroachments of England upon 
the integrity of the policy which we have agreed to call 
the Monroe Doctrine. Wherever England governs, 
there are order and liberty; and we could not give 
more, and might not give so much. But what she 
holds on this side of the Atlantic, she holds, practically, 
in trust for us; when we are ready for it we can have 
it. Probably she will be thane to give it up long 
before we are willing to accept it. Once we come toa 
permanent friendly understanding with England the 
aspect of many things will undergo a magica! trans- 
formation. o 





There is something almost ironical in the success of 
our wheat crop this year; we have just had our Presi- 
dential election, in which both sides promised prosperity 
if the one was triumphant, and destruction, if the other. 
As a matter of fact, the prosperity did not appear as 
promised, do what we would with gold, silver, and 
tariff: but just as we were about to despair the whert 
crops turn up trumps. Now, it is evident that wheat is 
entirely out of politics, and cannot be made to boom the 
principles of either party. Nature said, ‘You could not 
1elp yourselves, with all your plotting and scheming; 
now see what I can do.”’ It is a covert rebuke to our 
liticians, though they can never be made to see it. 
But whether they see it or not, it is evident to other 
people that their much-vaunted “‘principles’’ might just 
as well have been the other party’s for all the good they 
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did. Wheat is a humble creature, and not given to 
declamation; but it gets there just the same; and 
though we might readily dispense with both Democrats 
and Republicans, we could not go far without wheat. 
Of course the abundance of our crop would mean noth- 
ing. were it not fora more than corresponding deficiency 
in Europe and India; indeed, according to statisticians, 
the entire supply of the world, even including the re- 
serves from last year, is a good deal below the demand ; 
so it is certain that we can sell at a high figure. The 
only feature in the matter that is less than satisfactory 
is this: that the farmer who raised the wheat, and who 
most needs the benefit of it, gets less than anybody ; for 
his crop was bought by speculators before wheat 
reached its present prices. Of course, too, the price of 
the staple will raise that of breadstutfs; and many poor 
people will feel poorer than before. But upon the 
whole, we shall all be better off; and what is even 
more to the purpose, we shall believe that we are so. 
A bustle as of reviving life is audible all over the coun 
try, and money begins to seek investment again. Eu- 
rope is hungry, and she will have to pay us through the 
nose before she can be filled. It may not be amiable to 
rejoice over this; but we do rejoice, witaout being ill- 
natured; weare still in the dark ages of imagining that 
there can be any real gain at the expense of any real 
suffering. We are responsible neither for our wheat 
nor for Europe’s hunger; and price is always ruled by 
demand, Everybody likes to feel rich, and it is not 
always that one is able to feel so with as clear a con- 
science as is curs in this regard. 


Speaking of the tariff—and everybody is speaking of 
it—I am personally out of sympathy with the principle 
upon which it proceeds; but especially with that illus- 
tration of its principles which permits the taxing of the 
baggage of private passengers or travelers. The re- 
ceipts from this impertinence are too small to be worth 
considering, and much too small to pay for the odium 
which the government sustains by enforcing so con- 
temptible and pettifogging a law. It is true that mer- 
chants in certain commodities take advantage of the 
possibility of smuggling in goods intended for sale in 
their private trunks; and if there is no examination, of 
course thes evade the duty. But the remedy for this 
should not be to insult and discommode innocent per- 
sons, but to carry the inspection into the shops of the 
marties. Travelers do no doubt bring in 

knick-knacks made abroad, for their per- 
sonal use, or for gifts to friends; but nobody suffers to 
any appreciable extent by that. Nothing can palliate 
the outrage of hav ing your personal effects overhauled 
by inspectors, no matter if they discovered a bushel of 
kohinoors. It does not enrich the revenue, and it de- 
grades the manhood of the unfortunate inspectors, who 
cannot help feeling like pickpockets, however strenu- 
ously their consciences may insist that they are only 
doing their duty. Finally, it tends to lower the moral 
sense of the travelers, who inevitably is cline to deceive 
or bribe the inspectors if they can, and vojprevaricate as 
to the contents of their boxes Mr. Dingley has done 
neither the country nor the Administration any good 
service by this clause of his bill; and probably he knows 
it, but did not know how to avoid the mistake. How 
are you to tax diamonds, for instance, and yet suffer 
to pass unchallenged the trunks which contain them? 
But this argument is unsound, because if you carry it 
to its legitimate conclusion, it carries you altogether 
beyond bounds. We are not bound to tell the govern- 
ment how to observe the laws of common decency ; and 
we have the right to protest when it violates them. If 
custom-house ofticers may violate our trunks, what is to 
prevent them from violating our homes? Why should 
their operations be restricted to the steamer-wharfs? 
The only way is to declare free everything brought in 
by travelers, bona-fide or suspected; and to pocket the 
loss, if there be any. The nation whose prosperity de- 
pends upon such rag-picking as this cannot be of enough 
importance in the world to be worth preserving. 


suspected 
clothes an 


There has been a good deal of interest shown in the 
new plan of a disembodied University which the editor 
of a great magazine has been bringing to pass. The 
students are to do their work and earn their degrees at 
their own homes; and there will be none of the usual 
expenses incident to a university career. Of course, 
there will be none of the usual pleasures either, except 
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the pleasure of getting instruction. The same general 
idea, though subject to special limitations, has already 
been tried in University Extension and in the Chautau- 
qua movement. The new University aims at greater 
breadth and elasticity; and it has secured for its first 
president a man whose conduct in a recent event has 
won him the respect of many Americans. As he re- 
marks, in an article in the current number of the ‘*Cos- 
mopolitan,’’ the success of teaching depends in great 
measure upon the teacher: it depends, perhaps, even 
more upon the teacher than upon the system. You 
want a man who will stimulate and inspire the pupil, 
and from stupid make him quick. Once inoculate the 
pupil with the bacillus of intelligent study, and the day 
Is won; after that, all he needs is to be, not dragged 
along, like the unwilling schoolboy, but guided merely ; 
the motive power he will supply himself. The thing 
may turn out an enormous success; the question is, are 
there people enough in the country who really want to 
learn, and who are wise enough to begin with to be 
willing to let the course of their studies be mapped out 
for them? For although ecleticism is allowed, and is 
indeed essential to the scheme, still, at the outset, there 
must be a grouping of subjects, the necessity of which, 
though it will be obvious enough to the teacher, may 
not at first recommend itself to the student. Possibly, 
the people whom it is sought to approach will be either 
too narrowly practical, or too indolent, to profit by 
this unexampled opportunity. And unless the response 
to the invitation be very large, the project will presently 
languish; outside help will not be furnished unless suc- 
cess is palpable, and money is as essential to it as to any 
other great undertaking. Some rich people are fond of 
“endowing” colleges; because the endowment can take 
a visible form, and can bear the name of the donor. 
But endowing this university, though the benefits may 
be greater than in the ordinary case, will not show for 
so much before the world. However, we shall see what 
we shall see; and meanwhile do not let us doubt any 
more than we can help; for doubts sometimes bring on 
their own fulfillment. 
-~e- 


WHO DISCOVERED THE CIRCULA- 
TION OF THE BLOOD? 


BY KARL BLIND. 
i 

WE are very near the usual **Harveian Oration’’ at 
the Royal College of Physicians in London. On this 
occasion the question may well be allowed: **Can it be 
that the ‘epoch-making’ discovery of Harvey, as it is 
continually called, was preceded by an earlier knowl- 
edge of the circulation of the blood—a knowledge trace- 
able through the medical history of Italy in the Middle 
Ages; nay, even up to ancient Greek times?”’ 

The mere starting of the question seems to most peo- 
ple in England like an attempt to diminish the glory of 
the famed scientist of the seventeenth century. - It is 
very difficult, nay, wellnigh impossible, therefore, to 
make the real truth known in this country. as I can 
state from personal experience. Remarkable to say, 
several medical men of great fame in England, with 
whom I have conversed on the subject, frankly avowed 
that they were not acquainted at all with the rather 
extensive literature that exists on the subject. They 
had always heard that Harvey was the first and only 
discoverer; and with this traditional statement they 
had been perfectly satisfied. So little were they aware 
of the true state of things that net even a report of the 
dispute had reached them, which I will presently men- 
tion. They expressed their utmost astonishment on 
being told of the distinguished forerunners of their own 
country man. 

However: amicus Plato, magis amicu veritas. It is 
Harvey's immortal merit to have furnished the fullest 
scientific proof of the doctrine, or physical fact, at 
issue. At the same time it would be wrong to throw 
the remarkable labors of those who preceded him into 
undeserved oblivion, as if they had never existed. 

The ‘History of the Lost Sciences” is one of the 
most fascinating subjects. So is the record of the grad- 
ual progress by which even the most startling inven- 
tions and discoveries have become possible. Men of 
real genius, with the modesty characteristic of truly 
enlightened minds, hawe always been ready to give their 
due meed to the bygone workers in the onward move- 
ment of mankind. Unfortunately. it appears as if, in 
proportion to the closer contact between nations by the 
modern appliances of steam and electricity, a narrower 
spirit of jealousy, and a want of mutual appreciation, 
were growing up even in that Domain of Science which 
might be expected to be a serener region of common 
humanity. 

Thus a very bitter feeling has arisen, for some years 
past, between certain English and Italian medical men, 
In consequence of the erection of a monument, in the 
Royal Academy of Rome, to Cesalpino, or Cesalpini, 
as the discoverer of the circulation of the blood before 
Harvey. An echo of this feeling is to be found in the 
Harveian Oration delivered about three years back, 
before the Royal College of Physicians in London, by 
Dr. Pye-Smith, F.R.S. Now, those who value highest 
the great achievement of Harvey will scarcely thank 
this speaker for the ultra-authoritative, unceremonious 
and rather illogical way with which he disposed of the 
claims of all those who may be said to have had a good 
notion of the circulation of the blood in earlier days. 

“In the writings of Columbus,* Servetas, and Cesal- 
pinus,” Dr. Pye-Smith said, ‘‘phrases occur which 
sometimes seem as if the writers were going to state the 
truth that Harvey first asserted. But it would be as 
reasonable to infer from such passages that the circula- 
tion of the blood was then known as from the lines that 
Shakespeare puts into the mouth of Brutus— 


***As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart.’ + 


Paley justly observes: ‘He only discovers who proves.’ 

o° Up to 1859, impartial and competent men were 

bound to disbelieve in Evolution(!). After that date, or 

at least as soon as the facts and arguments of Darwin 
* Colombo, the Italian scholar and scientist 
t “Julius Cesar,” ii 
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and Wallace had been published, aps were equally 
bound to believe in it. He discovers who proves; and 
by this test Harvey is the sole and absolute discoverer 
of the movements of the heart and of the blood.”’ 

So Dr. Pye-Smith. Now, to say that impartial and 
competent men are bound to disbelieve a thesis, or a 
scientific truth, which, as master-minds, they may in- 
geniously have anticipated even on comparatively 
slight data of research; and that they are equally 
bound, so to say, at a minute’s notice, to believe in the 
selfsame thesis as soon as complete evidence has been 
furnished—nay, that they are bound to get up that 
sudden belief even when, as may happen after all, they 
hold a different view: this is a proposition which can do 
no good to the renown of Harvey. The mere remem- 
brance of the names of Lamarck, Geoffroy St. Hilaire, 
Kant, Goethe, and Kaup (the latter of whom had 
worked out an Evolution theory in the forties, which 
he afterward, from theological scruples, abjured) ought 
to have prevented the speaker from uttering such an 
untenable and intolerable proposition. 

Would Mr. Wallace, ah in England had happened 
to hit upon a full Evolution theory contemporaneously 
with Darwin, but whose intended publication was acci- 
dentally forestalled by that of the latter—would he have 
had to wait for Darwin before being entitled to his own 
private conviction? Or would Darwin have been disen- 
titled to a belief in his own doctrine—assuming that 
Wallace had, by a fluke. preceded him—until the evi- 
dence for Evolution had been furnished by this casual 
rival of his? 

Merely to put such questions is answering them in a 
sense not favorable to the conceptions of the Harveian 
orator alluded to. Italians who read his speech were 
certainly entitled to say that, if prior claims concerning 
scientific foreknowledge were to be dealt with in this 
fashion, there would be an end of all progressive move- 
ment in science, which is well known to be a gradual 
accumulation of laborious investigations. 

But let us go to the main facts of the case. There is 
a valuable little work, published at Berlin sixty-six 
years ago, on *‘The Doctrine of the Circulation of the 
Blood before Harvey.’’ It was written by Dr. J. F. C. 
Hecker, the then eminent Professor of the History of 
Medicine, and author of the Encyclopedia of Medical 
Science, at the University of Berlin. In this remark- 
able book, in which the progress of the doctrine in 
question is traced from ancient times, the author says 
of Cesalpino (1520-1603): 

**His view of the circulation was a thoroughly real- 
istic one. It was he who first introduced, for the move- 
ment of the blood, the name ‘Circulatio.’ It was he 
who proved the reflux of the blood of the veins from 
the phenomena in blood-letting, which had _ been 
known to all the ancients. He was a learned Galenic 
scholar.”’ 

Now, Harvey studied in Italy, in 1598. Referring to 
this fact, Professor Scalzi wrote, at the time of the in- 
auguration of the monument to Cesalpino, some four- 
teen or fifteen years ago: ‘‘Cesalpino’s works having 
then arrived at a fourth edition, and having become 
very notorious in consequence of the controversy 
(mainly, however, theological) which they provoked, it 
is not to be supposed that Harvey could have been igno- 
rant of them.” 

Together with Professor Scalzi, Professor Mag- 
giovani had uttered a similar, strongly-worded protest 
against Harvey's exclusive claim to the discovery of 
the circulation of the blood. Both wére answered, in 
1882, by Dr. George Johnson, F.R.S., in his Harveian 
Oration at the Royal College of Physicians; which was 
followed up by *‘A Defense of Harvey”’ from the pen of 
the speaker. ‘I endeavored,’* Dr. Johnson said in the 
latter treatise, “‘to defend the memory of our illustri- 
ous Harvey from the monstrous charge of conscious 
plagiarism which had recently been made by some 
Italian professors.”” He then quotes Scalzi’s above- 
mentioned statement about the stir which Cesalpino’s 
works had made in Italy at the time Harvey was there 
as a medical student; but without being able to explain 
why Harvey, in his Jater lectures and writings, never 
mentioned so much as the name of Cesalpino. The 
Italians, on their part, assert that, had Harvey done so, 
it would at once have been seen that he was not the 
original discoverer of the circulation of the blood, 
though his scientific proofs were the best. 

It is far from my intention to mix in this contro- 
versy by way of casting obloqguy on Harvey’s memory. 
He mentioned no predecessor of his, and therefore—so 
some of his more prudent defenders say—he also did 
not refer to Cesalpino. Yet the striking facts of the 
case are very simple. 

Harvey (1578-1658) studied, at the age of twenty-one, 
at Padua, under Fabricius; Cesalpino’s works were then 
weil known. In 1619 Harvey began to teach his so- 
called *‘new theory.’’ In 1628 he published his work 
“On the Movement of the Heart and the Blood” (De 
Motu Cordis et Sanguinis). By this simple chrono- 
logical test, Cesalpino must certainly be proclaimed the 
forerunner of Harvey. What is usually called the *‘dis- 
covery”’ of the latter is consequently more aptly to be 


COME TO TEXAS. 
Tue * Lone Star” is waving- the flag of the free— 
Then strike for Texas, if men you would be. 
No idlers are wanted, the thrifty and wise, 
To wealth and high station can @qually rise 


Where corn, oats and cotton; the richest of loam 
Which yields to the settlers provisions and home, 
Trees of every description arise on each hand, 

From alluvial soil to the rich table land. 

Here springs are exhaustless and streams never dry, 
In the season from winter to autumn’s bright sky, 

A wide panorama of prairie is seen: 

Of grasses of all kinds perennially green. 


Here millions of cattle, sheep. horses and goats 
Grow fat as if stall-fed or fattened on oats, 

No poverty is found in the mighty domain, 

To the man who exerts either finger or brain. 


Here are homes for the millions, the rich and the poor, 
While Texas opens wide her hospitable door. 

She has thousands of acres—yes, millions—to sell, 

Yet can point without cost to where pre-emptors can dwell. 
Her terms will be easy with those whom she deals, 

While security, all, in their title can feel. 

Buy land while ‘tis cheap, and the finest select, 

‘Twill, young men, prove a fortune when least you expect 
Old man, for your children, buy, file it away: 

A Godsend ‘twill prove on some rainy day. 


For a handsomely illustrated book free fully describing this won- 
derful country address E. P. Turner, General Passenger and Ticket 
Agent Texas and Pacific Railway, Dallas, Texas. 
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described as the production of the most 
signal evidence for the long-known doc- 
trine. 

Leibnitz, the great German philosopher 
and savant, in his Treatise on ‘*The Con- 
formity of Faith and Reason,”’ speaks of 
Dr. Andrew Cesalpino as ‘‘an author of 
merit, who, after Michael Servet, has 
come nearest to the circulation of the 
blood.”” But there are some further 
astonishing facts, which will be dealt 
with in a concluding article. 


— 


A RAG, A BONE AND A 
HANK OF HAIR. 


BY HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE. 





I po not myself live in a summer hotel, 
but I have means more or less available 
for observing others who do, and the 
hotel girl has roused my interest and 
wonler to no smal] extent. She seems 
to be a breed by herself, evolved, per- 
haps, from that fabled race of maidens 
whose front view was so charming and 
desirable, but who, should you chance 
to obtain a back view, showed only an 
empty shell, turning out to be nothing 
but the hollowest of mockeries. 

Not that our girl of the hotel veranda 
and hoproom is so ingenuous. No, you 
can walk around her many a time and 
find no flaw. She is dresséd delightfully, 
her smile is pretty, and her eyes spark- 
ling; nor is she a whit less trim behind 
than in front. It is only when you begin 
to note her speech and manner of life 
that you doubt of her being more than a 
shell. Anything that wears trousers is 
good enough for her to flirt with, be he 
but a babe of seventeen. She smiles and 
blushes at his remarks, goes off into little 
trills of laughter, calls him a ‘‘bad boy,” 
and keeps an anxious outlook to see what 
girls may be better or worse provided for 
than herself. When there are no men to 
be got, she sits on the veranda in a rock- 
ing-chair and talks about ‘‘that Smith 
girl, who thinks she’s cornered young 
Jones,”’ or how May carries on with that 
man ‘“‘whom every one knows is mar- 
ried.”’ And she does nothing else. She 
sees nothing of, and cares less for, the 
loveliness of Nature. She never opens 
a book, nor apparently ever has a seri- 
ous thought. She has less reserve in 
the hotel parlor or on the crowded ve- 
randa than other girls in the privacy of 
their own homes. A man is simply some- 
thing to flirt with.. A girl prettier than 
herself an object of no secret spite, and 
older people a bore. There are thousands 
of her, and all alike lacking in heart and 
brain. She really represents but a small 
portion of American womanhood, but it 
is sd flaunting and evident a portion that 
it seems far more representative than it 
is. Nevertheless, no inatter how small it 
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may be, there is something wrong in the 
method of life which fosters or induces 
it. It would be a difficult matter to de- 
cide which began *first—the Summer 
Hotel or the Summer Hotel Girl. And 
it would be an Augean task to endeavor 
to get rid of either. 





Bicyclists have a good deal to contend 
with, and not the least of their perils is 
the woman driver. You start merrily 
off along a country road, not overwide 
nor extra smooth, but good enough 
withal. You pass, without care or 
thought, several carriages, a grocer’s 
cart, other cyclists and various pedes- 
trians. Then, to your horror, you see a 
dogeart with two dames therein loom up 
at the end of the curve. You grip your 
handle-bars firmly and slow up, keeping 
well to the right. The girl driving tight- 
ens her hold on the reins and flicks her 
horse with the whip, moving from side 
to side and rapidiy approaching you. 
You grit your teeth, and balance your 
wheel on the narrow edge of the ditch. 
She reaches you, swerves nearer, there is 
a cloud of dust, a ‘‘Good gracious!”’ from 
the girl not driving, the wheels brush 
your arm, and you are pust, safe and 
trembling, and earnestly praying she 
may be the last you are to encounter on 
that trip. Let the scorcher and the 
wobbler and the truck-driver appear, but 
not another woman driver. 

Senorita Cisneros has touched the 
hearts of all American women by her 
courage under her oppressions, and the 
news that their appeal in her behalf will 
probably be successful is indeed pleasant. 
Spanish brutality is admitted and de- 
plored as a whole, but it has taken an 
isolated and perhaps rather picturesque 
case to rouse any special action. We 
know that women and children are mur- 
dered in Cuba by the wholesale, and 
though we are very sorry we don’t do 
anything about it. But the attempted 
outrage and unjust imprisonment of one 
young girl arouse a very storm of indig- 
nant protest. The latter event is more 
easily grasped and set before the imagi- 
nation in all its horror, even as the 
screams of a tortured animal ringing in 
our ears will touch our hearts more 
nearly than the dreadful tales of India’s 
dying millions. 

Luetgert’s wife, if she be, as he claims, 
alive and simply revengeful, has adopted 
a fine way for getting even. Perhaps she 
and Mr. Guldensuppe have eloped, and 
after the execution of their suspected 
murderers will appear with innocent 
surprise. Mrs. Luetgert might perhaps 
sue the government for damages. How- 
ever, the pieces of bone and other scraps 
found by the prosecution must belong to 
somebody. And if Mrs. Luetgert is alive 
and in hiding until the government gets 
rid of her husband for her, who was the 
original possessor of these bones? It 
seems more probable that the poor lady 
is dead. And yet there have been more 
wonderful instances than this would 
prove of the mistakes of Justice. And 
what a sensation it would be if the mur- 
dered wife should walk into court alive 
and well just as sentence was being pro- 
nounced! Tom Sawyer’s reappearance 
after his funeral services would be noth- 
ing beside it, while the headlines in the 
papers would be something grand. 


Crusades are the order of the day. 
Crusades against vice, against bicycles, 
against bad roads, against child-perform- 
ers, against prizefights 
handy. The last is directed against hat- 
pins, and has been started in London, 
where several eyes have been gouged out 
by these necessary adjuncts to a woman’s 
toilet. The probability is that eyes will 
have to go. 

a 
AN ENGLISH VIEW OF KLONDYKE. 


In the ‘‘London Daily Graphic’’ there 
is appearing from day to day a diary 
a by a young Englishman, not for 
publication, but for the benefit of his 
family. The writer of it went out to 
British Columbia two years ago with the 
idea of settling in the colony. Last 
April he started for Klondyke from the 
city of Victoria. Making his way to 
Juneau City by boat, he there bought his 
outfit, Here is his description of the 
transaction: ‘‘March 31.—I ordered my 
outfit, and was introduced to a prospec- 
tor, who was looking for a grub stake, 
and I fixed up with him, and now have 
apard. He seems a quiet, sensible, hon- 
est sort of fellow, though I am not sure 
he knows enough about mining, and he 
has not been in the Yukon country. Any- 
way, I hope we shall pull together. We 
had an awful busy day buying and pack- 
ing an outfit, which, I am afraid, will 
weigh about one ton, and cost about 250 
dols. Awful, isn’t it? But you can’t live 
without food. 

“April 1.—I am afraid we shall not be 
able to start till the day after to-morrow. 


j 1 wish we could start away now, as I am 
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sick of this place, and it.does not agree 
with me. 

“April 2.—After breakfast I met my 
pard and went and took passage on the 
‘Aeolin,’ which sails to-morrow. I also 
took some washing round and bought a 
couple of second-hand rifles. which | 
hope will shoot all right. After lunch 
we were very busy fixing up our grub 
box and getting our stuff on board the 
boat. There was a bit of trouble between 
my partner and the wharfman, who 
called each other nice little names. We 
have forty-seven pieces of baggage, and 
the weight in all will be about 1,600 Ibs., 
which will be quite a nice load to portage 
about. I am just going round to finish 
up my purchases, and then I shall be 
fixed. It is appalling the way money 
vanishes. I don’t expect to get in under 
600 dols. The final purchases now fixed 
up, but I know by to-morrow I shall find 
some more.” 

On the next day we find the writer and 
his pard starting by boat for Dyea, the 
former describing himself as being rigged 
in his ‘‘Arctic get-up,”’ and feeling ‘‘like 
a sort of half-Stanley and half-Nansen.”’ 
Arrived at Dyea, they had their first 
night under canvas. The difficulties of 
pg are expatiated on more than 
once by the writer: ‘‘It is an awful busi- 
ness this moving about with 1,600 lbs. 
along with you. I wished several times 
yesterday I was in any place but Alaska, 
and called it and myself very hard names. 
We are busy fixing things up a bit and 
locating in which sacks the different use- 
ful things are, such as nails, rope, etc. 
We have a man and his wife next camp 
to us, and there was an awful rumpus to- 
day. Her trunk with all her clothes and 
her banjo in it were lost, but it turned up 
afterward. I am thankful I am not tak- 
ing a woman along.” 

Then, again, two days later the writer 
again complains of the toil of the journey: 
“April 6.—-At five o’clock Burns came 
round with his sleighs to transport our 
stuff up to the foot of the Canyon at Ic. 
a lb., as the trail is very bad and the 
Canyon may break up any day. It was 
nine miles, and the last mile we did not 
know if we could make it or not—we had 
to go through three to four feet of slush 
and water in places. Burns said it was 
the last trip he would make unless it 
froze again. We made the Canyon by 
lunch, and after lunch started up the 
Canyon with about 300 Ibs. each on. It 
was an awful trip, as the snow was soft 
and the Canyon was uphill all the way, 
and in places very steep. It was three 
miles to where we camped, and it took 
us three hours to get there, and then we 
left 100 lbs. each about a mile behind. 
I tell you pulling a sleigh well Joaded up- 
hill with the snow soft is the hardest 
work I ever tackled. We had a light 
supper and went and got the balance of 
our loads. When I got back I was wet 
through with perspiration and rain, but I 
could not trouble to light a fire. I turned 
right into bed with my wet clothes on 
and slept like a top.”’ 

The writer, who is certainly not with- 
out a keen sense of humor, says in an- 
other place: ‘‘I will give a short list of 
things we do on the trail that are not 
done at home in the best society. 

“1. We live and sleep in the same 
clothes for three weeks at a time without 
changing. 

“2. We thaw all our water out from 
snow, and in the morning go outside and 
rub our hands and face in the snow and 
think ourselves clean. 

“3, No sponges, brushes or tooth- 
brushes are on the trail, with rare excep- 
tions. I have a clothes-brush (which I 
use as a hair-brush) and a tooth-brush; 
but I have been separated from the lat- 
ter for a week now. 

‘“‘4, Handkerchiefs are never used, I 
only use mine when I am sure no one is 
looking, and if any one is coming tie it 
round my neck. 

“5. A clean-mouthed man—I mean this 
not literally, though it is true that way, 
too—is an unknown thing on the road. 

“6. Tea-leaves used less than three 
times before being thrown away are ‘un- 
heard of and a waste. 
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“7, The difference between a teapot 
and a coffee-pot is nil. Also it should 
not be washed out, and then there can be 
no disturbance through some wanting 
tea, others coffee. 

“8. No man is complete without a 
chaw in his mouth, and a man who takes 
the trouble to spit in any particular place 
—as on a corner where no one sleeps— 
would be considered a tenderfoot and a 
greenhorn, and doubts would be expressed 
as to his ever getting to the Yukon. 

“9, A man who has not been mining in 
Alaska before, or in Cook’s Inlet, Mon- 
tana, Oregon, Nevada, California, and 
Colorado is an exception, and much 
sought after as a good target for shoot- 
ing tall lies at. 

“T must stop now, as if any one ever 
reads this rot they will get too tired of it 
to finish it, and I hope my diary, like '64 
port, will improve as you go on.”’ 

The troubles encountered afterward by 
the writer when the ascent over the 
Canyon began were anything but a pleas- 
ant experience. The supply of food was 
nearly exhausted, and the writer re- 
marked, ‘‘I would not go on like this for 
100 dols. a day.”’ 


LOCUSTS STOP POLO. 

A correspondent in India writes: ‘‘An 
incident which in all probability is 
unique in the annals of polo took place 
during the Behar Polo Tournament at 
Mozafferpur. In the middle of a game 
the sun suddenly became clouded, and an 
immense flight of locusts was seen to be 
crossing the town; they became so thick 
upon the polo ground that play had to 
stop, and the last period in the match had 
to be stopped. The locusts were so thick 
that a stroke with a polo whip brought 
down ten oradozen. Above the clouds 
were hundreds of kites, crows, king 
crows, shrikes, and other birds of prey 
continually darting into the midst of the 
locusts, while the natives gathered as 
many as they could to make curry of. 
The visitation only lasted about an hour, 
and the flight proceeded on its way with- 
out doing any damage.”’ 


THE FETE IN DAHOMEY. 

On the occasion of the Fete Nationale, 
July 14, a grand Durbar was held at Porto 
Novo, in Dahomey, at which three kings 
were present. In the photograph on an- 
other page King Tofa of Porto Novo is 
seated in the middle wearing a crown 
surmounted by a lion. On his right is 
King Agoliagbo of Dahomey, wrapped in 
a white robe, while on the left is King 
Jagla of Alada. Other princes are seated 
at the foot of the throne. 





CONGRESSIONAL POSTAGE. 

A protest was made to First Assistant 
Postmaster-General Heath at Washing- 
ton August 26 on account of the refusal 
of the Department to forward letters ad- 
dressed to Senators and Representatives 
in Washington in another envelope under 
afrank. The clerks of the Senators and 
tepresentatives left in the city during 
the summer have been in the habit of 
taking a bunch of letters, inclosing them 
in an envelope and forwarding them 
under the frank of their employer. This 
summer the Department fefeeed to carry 
such packages, and demanded letter post- 
age. When the protest was made, Mr. 
Heath notified the clerks that the law 
provides that no papers exceeding one 
ounce in weight could be forwarded to 
any one except an official of the govern- 
nent, and Senators and Representatives 
could not be considered officials within 
the meaning of the act. 


NEW LADIES GIRDLE. 200. 








LATEST STYLE. % - nag 
All white metal ribbon girdle or belt; continous p' of un- 
breakable metal 28 inches long with over 200 slots for ribbon. 
Sterling silver plate; b ifal b d buckle; P 
with best silk ribbon; adjastable toany size; store price 60c.; 


Our pr with larce cataiocue post-paid, ey! 20c, 3 for 50e, 
s id, Ingersoll & biro., Go Cortlandt St., Dept. Be 58 | > 4 
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VISITOR What are you erying about, my little man?” 
Livrrew Witte All my brothers hez got a holiday, and I hain’t got none. 


VISITOR Why, that’s too bad! How is that %” 
Lirr.e Witte (between sobs)—* [—don't go—to school yet !” 
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FOUR 
SNOW COVERED 
MOUNTAINS 


on the Pacific Coast can be seen from 
the car windows by the traveler over the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


They were once volcanoes— 
aggregate almost 48,000 feet in height— 


are seen for hours at a stretch and in regular succession, not 
all at the same time. It is an inspiration, an education to 
every man and woman, every boy and girl, to see these mag- 
nificent peaks 
Phey are covered with ice, and to climb to the summit of one of them is a 
great feat. The lowest of these mountains is 9,750 feet high, and each moun- 
tain is visible for its tull height. Their names were given to them 100 years 
vo by distinguished men. Every attendant of a public school should know 
something about these snowy peaks, even if not able to see them. By sending 
nly TEN CENTS in postage-stamps to Chas. S. Fee, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. 
Paul, Minn., he will mail you a book of about 100 pages that describes these 


mountains pte also has illustrations of them. 













COLLIER’S WEEKLY. 








Who can write short stories or poems 
should enter our contest. $220 

Full particulars in current issue of 
THe HovsgeHoLp Wor.pb, sent for 


three two-cent stamps, Francis C. 
Owen, Editor, Rochester, N. Y. 





















scape Guesser 
~/ If you can solve this 
rebus you get valu- 
able premiums free. 


OUR OFFER. —If you will send acorrect solution of above rebus 
we will send absolutely free this beautiful, all lisen 
centerpiece, 12 inches square, already ee oe also this useful 









* Companion Needle Case,” which inin 4 paperset gal 


14 eyed 
needles in assorted sharps, a lot of toilet pins, y wang hat pins, etc., anda box of choice ‘umery 
and best of all Goop ReaDING,a large, eee illustrated monthly, household — will be sent for 
6 mo: 


cts, stamps or money order. 
prefer re, ewill send the the go! 

Behr pin. the gold lever collar button and 
READING 6 mos. for be deny ser, will cond the eest=s. 
piece, aeedie case, the pair of steril plated ea- 
Seneled liek cuff boitons snd GOOD READING 6 mes. for ealy 
35 cis. ANOTHER OFFER—will send ceaterplece, col 
buttea, sterling silver thimbie (extra a heavy and Se stiful 
a design) and READING 6 mos. for oaly 45¢, All prem- 
. iums sent p rye. ve por f —— paper when Fou I 
DD remittance. ou will mention this r when 

P Hamil Cook Book,” 





Songs” or ‘Famous Dramatic Recitations. 


order we will send your choice of one of these books: “American 
We reler to the Publishes of 


ress 








Forget an 
3, 





***156 Popular 
this pis pape r._ Order i ose 





omen the country ana 

ices are up, but 
OSKa WOIG wieitactsectccc: 
Seales at lowest ag also 


Steel Frame & Royal Scale Rack 





Requires 
| gO eBuvy>s on 






tess 
Sewing Machines, Bieyeles, Organs, Pianos, Cider Mills, 
Carriages, Carte, Sageios, — rness, Safes, Bone Mills, 
Letter Presses, mad ws, Trucks, Anvils, Hay (Cutters, 
Press Stands, Feed Mills, roves Drills, Road Plows, 
Lawn Mowers, Coffee ie, Forces, Lathes, Dump Carts, 
Corn Shellers, Hand Carts, Engines, Tools, Wire re Fenee, 
Fanning Mills, Crow Bars, Boilers, Watches, Clothing &e, 
Hay, Stork, Elevator, Railroad, Platform and (Counter SCALES, 
nd for free Catalogue and see how to Save Money. 
151 8. Jefferson Bt. CHICAGO BCALE °00., Chicago, Ill. 





In answering, please mention CoLiier’s WEEKLY. 








Tammany Times 


A NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC JOURNAL. 
REDUCED 
| 


FROM 


$4.00 TO $1.00 


A YEAR, POSTPAID, 
Make Converts for the Democratic 
Party by Circulating 


TAMMANY TIMES. 


In order to reach the largest num- 
ber of voters, we have reduced the 
price of Tammany Times from $4 to 
$1 a year, making it a popular price 
and within the reach of the masses, 
This makes TamMany Times cheaper 
than the $1 magazines which give 
only 12 issues during the year, where- 
as we give you 52 numbers for $1.00. 


5 For sample copy and 
C beautiful souvenir book 
with photo-engravings and signatures of 
prominent Democratic statesmen, or his- 
tory of Tammany Hall. 
TAMMANY TIMES CO., 
New York City, U. 8. A. 














COLUMBIAS, 2 $5 -$15, 


97 Model 850 W heel for 
for $45,C O.D.onapproval, ¢ Land vn Free, 
D, ¥. WARNER & BRO., 227 Wabash Ave.. Chicaco 





Sea Shell Collections, es ssertrven 


» paid on Receipt of ey Order or 


ae for 35 cents. L all r AA. it or 53) cents. 
Record Novelty Co., P. O. Box 194, Key West, Florida. 
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park CAT 


EXT JEFFERY, P's Gee 





+ §. K. HOOPER. 
CnerA. DENVER. ¢- 














LOOD POISON 


A SPECI CIALTY. LT Y css 
ondary orTer 
ry BLOOD P N permanentiy 
a A in 16t035 Ming —_ can be treated at 
home forsame price under same guaran- 
ty. aioe — tocome here we will cone 
y railroad fareand hotel bills,and 
nocharge, if we seeite cure. If you have taken mere 
cury, odide =. and still have aches and 
ins, Mucous Patches in mouth, Sore Throat, 
imples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any partofthe y, Hair or Eyebrows pula 
os t, it is this Seconda PO 
ee tocure. We solicit the most pn 
© cases and challenge = world fora 
case wecannotcure. This disease has always 
baffled the skill of the most eminent physi- 
cians. $500,000 capital behind our uncondic 


tional guaranty. Absolute Rroots sent sealed on 
application. Address COO EDY CO. 
207 Masonic Temple, CHICA: 





to ladies and girls. A genuine solid 
gold ring or a Gold Watch for a few 
minutes’ work. Write at once for 
particulars. M. R. Co., 38 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 








In answering, please mention CoLuieRr’s WEEKLY. 





HABIT CURED. 

FREE TRIAL. State 

case, DR. MARSH, 
Quincy, Mich, 





MEN: WOMEN 


ught to make Se Portraits a a a hours 
ie homes A a new copyrighted meth =a 
will be furnished work + me, by whic 


er EARN $8 TO $16 A WEE a te 


HM. A. GRIPP,. German yrone, P= 








GET RICH Quickly. Send for “Inventions 
Wanted.” Edgar Tate & Co., 245 Broadway, New York 





turned TUM, OR 


Place your Advertising 
Collier’s Weekly, 
and 
It will pay. 


You have seen this notice 


and One Hundred Thousand 
| will see your ad. 


For rates, etc., apply to 
Advertising Department, 
523 W. 13th St., N. Y, 





BLACK HEADs, 





6 large boxes, 


BEAUTY IS POWER oie eNO WAFS art eS 
COMPL EXION ‘AFERS are TF | 
a es aL in the world for the ery VP The 
MOTH, SALLOWNESS, 
. OL into and all other facial and bodily blemishes. This Preparation’ brightens and 
beautifies the complexion as no other remedy on earth can. Wafers, per box, Sc. and §1; 
Address all orders to H. B. FOULD, Dept. W, 214 6th Ave., New York. 


remove PIMP s, 
TAN, REDNESS: 








The Most Up-to-Date Fashion Magarine 





rin the We Price, 10c., or $1.00 a Year 


July Number contains 127 New Designs, mciupinc 5 Cororep Stvies. 
If your newsdealer has not got it, send roc.for Sample Copy to 


E.ite Stytes Co., a . 


110 Fiery Avenue, New Yor« Ciryv. 














